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Preface 

The  Hospital  and  Health  Survey  of  Cleveland  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Cleveland  Hospital  Council. 

The  Survey  Committee  appointed  to  be  directly  responsible  for  the 
work  and  through  whose  hands  this  report  has  been  received  for  publica- 
tion consisted  of  the  following: 

MALCOLM  L.  McBuiDE,  Chairman; 

MRS.  ALFRED  A.  BREWSTER, 

THOMAS  COUGHLJN, 

RICHARD  F.  GRANT, 

SAMUEL  H.  HALLE, 

OTTO  MILLER, 

DR.  H.  L..ROCKWOOD, 

HOWELL  WRIGHT,  Secretary 

The  staff  responsible  for  the  work  were: 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.  D.,  Director, 

and  the  following  collaborators : 
GERTRUDE  E.  STURGES,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Director; 
MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Hospital  and 

Dispensary  Survey; 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK,  B.  A.,  Director  of  the  Nursing  Survey; 
WADE  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Industrial  Hygiene  Survey; 
DONALD  B.  ARMSTRONG,  M.  D.,  Director  of  Tuberculosis  Survey: 

S.  JOSEPHINE  BAKER,  M.  D.,  D.  P.  H.,  Director  of  the  Infant 
and  Maternity  Survey; 

T.  W.  SALMON,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Survey; 
W.  F.  SNOW,  M.  D.,  Director  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Survey; 
Louis  I.  DUBLIN,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Vital  Statistics  Survey. 

The  expenses  of  the  Survey  and  of  the  publication  of  the  report  have 
been  met  by  appropriations  received  from  the  Community  Chest,  through 
the  Welfare  Federation,  of  which  the  Hospital  Council  is  a  member. 

The  report  as  a  whole,  or  by  sections,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Cleveland 
Hospital  Council.  A  list  of  the  parts  will  be  found  in  the  back  of  this  volume, 
together  with  prices. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 
PREFACE 

In  an  industrial  city  such  as  Cleveland  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  health  of  the  community  without  consideration  of 
the  relations  of  health  and  industry.  Certain  of  these  relations  are  the 
matter  of  this  report. 

The  Industrial  Division  of  the  Hospital  and  Health  Survey  has  been 
concerned  with  three  fields  of  industrial  activity:  medical,  surgical  and 
nursing  service  in  industry;  the  employment  of  women  and  the  employ- 
ment of  children.  These  three  subjects  are  discussed  separately. 

All  recommendations  and  for  the  most  part  the  discussion  of  various 
topics  relate  specifically  to  conditions  as  observed  in  Cleveland,  though  it 
is  true  that  many  other  industrial  cities  present  similar  problems. 

The  Survey  is  indebted  to  the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Public  Health 
Nursing  Education  for  designating  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Staebler  to  aid  in  the 
study  of  industrial  nursing  and  to  the  Consumers'  League  of  Ohio  which 
contributed  the  services  of  Miss  Florence  V.  Ball  who  has  conducted  the 
study  of  children  and  industry. 

The  Survey  wishes  also  to  acknowledge  its  appreciation  of  the  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  offered  by  the  industrial  organizations  of  Cleveland  and 
by  numerous  individuals  and  agencies  in  the  city  and  state  which  have 
freely  aided  in  these  studies. 


Health    and    Industry 

Industrial  Medical  Service 
lly  WADE  WRIGHT,  M.  D. 

INTRODUCTION 

IN  undertaking  to  study  existing  measures  for  the  safeguarding  of  the 
health  of  industrial  workers  it  was  fully  realized  that  detailed  consideration 
of  working  conditions,  of  sanitation,  of  accident  hazards  and  of  industrial 
health,  was  not  possible  in  the  course  of  a  brief  survey.  It  has  been  the 
purpose  of  those  conducting  this  inquiry  to  obtain  certain  essential  data 
regarding  the  medical  organization  which  various  industrial  and  mercantile 
establishments  have  developed  for  the  care  of  the  health  of  their  employes, 
to  estimate  as  accurately  as  might  be,  the  probable  efficacy  of  such  organiza- 
tion and  to  present  in  this  report  the  findings  of  such  an  inquiry  together  with 
an  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of  certain  features  observed, 
and  ways  and  means  for  the  remedying  of  the  more  outstanding  defects. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Survey  was  without  legal  authority  to 
enter  and  inspect  industrial  or  other  establishments  and  that  this  study  has 
been  made  possible  only  through  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  em- 
ployers of  the  city. 

The  information  here  presented  was  obtained  by  questionnaire,  by  visit 
and  by  conference.  It  was  not  practicable  to  visit  all  of  the  large  industrial 
establishments,  but  the  great  majority  of  plants  employing  over  five  hun- 
dred persons  in  which  medical  service  is  rendered,  were  visited  by  one  of 
the  four  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Division. 

In  all,  about  one  hundred  organizations  of  various  sizes  were  carefully 
studied  and  information  secured  in  some  detail  regarding  many  more. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  certain  observations  relating  to  industry 
will  be  separated  from  those  concerning  mercantile  establishments,  the  con- 
struction trades  and  the  public  utilities. 

THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  CLEVELAND 

The  statistical  studies  of  the  number  and  size  of  industrial  plants  were 
based  upon  the  "Directory  of  Ohio  Manufacturers"  issued  by  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Ohio  in  1918.  The  information  there  published  has  been 
corrected  by  data  more  recently  obtained,  and  though  the  resulting  figures 
are  not  accurate  they  are  probably  a  fair  approximation  of  the  facts. 

In  Table  I.,  published  in  the  appendix,  is  shown  the  division  of  1,521 
industrial  organizations  into  several  size-groups,  together  with  the  group- 
total  number  of  employes,  the  average  number  of  employes  per  establish- 
ment and  the  percentages  of  establishments  and  employes  in  each  group. 

Approximately  74  per  cent  of  the  city's  industrial  workers  are  engaged  in 
establishments  employing  200  or  more,  organizations  of  this  size  constituting 
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only  12  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  industrial  organizations.  57  per  cent  of 
the  employes  are  engaged  in  establishments  employing  500  or  more,  5.3  per 
cent  of  the  organizations;  and  43  per  cent  of  the  employes  work  in  establish- 
ments employing  1,000  or  more,  2.6  per  cent  of  all  organizations. 

It  is  evident,  with  so  great  a  portion  of  all  industrial  operatives  employed 
in  a  relatively  small  number  of  large  establishments,  that  medical  service 
would  reach  a  very  considerable  number  of  Avorkers  if  it  were  rendered  in 
the  larger  plants. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  IN  INDUSTRY 

Table  II.  presents  the  findings  relating  to  medical  service  in  industrial 
establishments  of  various  sizes.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  in  certain 
instances  the  information  obtained  from  organizations  was  inexact.  This 
was  true  of  some  statements  regarding  the  place  of  the  medical  department 
in  the  scheme  of  administration  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  industrial 
organism  and  regarding  the  status  of  physicians  employed  part  time  and  on 
call.  It  has  been  necessary  in  consequence  that  the  staff  rather  freely  in- 
terpret some  of  these  statements. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  firms  furnishing  medical  service  a  rough 
standard  of  adequacy  has  been  accepted.  The  presence  in  a  plant  of  a 
first-aid  cabinet  which  might  be  supplemented  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
emergency  by  the  attention  of  a  neighborhood  physician  has  not  been  reck- 
oned as  "medical  service."  Those  plants  employing  trained  nurses  for  dis- 
pensary work  have  been  rated  as  furnishing  medical  service  even  though 
physicians  were  seldom  called  in. 

The  quality  of  medical  service  rendered  in  the  establishments  which 
have  been  considered  as  furnishing '  service  undoubtedly  ranges  between 
widely  separated  extremes.  In  comparatively  few  instances  has  it  been 
found  to  be  of  a  high  order,  judged  by  the  best  standards  of  industrial  medi- 
cine and  surgery  as  practiced  in  this  country. 

It  is  noteworthy  and  most  creditable,  however,  that  about  one-half  of 
the  industrial  workers  of  the  city  are  upon  occasion  receiving  some  sort  of 
medical  attention  in  industrial  plants. 

The  dressing  of  industrial  injuries  of  course  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion and  it  is  true  and  to  be  expected  that  there  is  a  concentration  of  person- 
nel and  service  to  meet  this  first  need.  A  relatively  small  amount  of  time 
and  service  is  devoted  to  other  than  surgical  work.  No  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Survey  to  appraise  the  quality  of  surgical  work  done  by  industrial 
surgeons  in  the  city,  but  there  is  much  evidence  that  Cleveland  is  fortunate 
in  having  a  group  of  interested,  conscientious  and  able  surgeons  giving  their 
time  especially  to  industrial  cases. 

INDUSTRIAL  PHYSICIANS 

In  Table  III:  are  tabulated  data  concerning  the  medical  department 
personnel  of  establishments  rendering  medical  service. 
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The  Survey  1ms  knowledge  of  but  seven  physicians  employed  upon  a  full- 
time  basis  in  the  industries  of  Cleveland.  There  is  a  much  larger  group, 
numbering  over  twenty,  who  are  identified  almost  exclusively  with  indus- 
trial practice,  including  a  number  of  surgeons  who  are  each  engaged  on  a 
part-time  or  visit  basis  by  several  firm». 

There  has  been  an  interesting  and  important  development  of  medical 
partnerships  which  purpose  to  render  comprehensive  service  to  their  clients, 
including  dispensary  administration  and  health  supervision  as  well  as  indus- 
trial medicine  and  surgery.  There  is  much  to  be  hoped  of  this  type  of  organ- 
ization, especially  in  connection  with  small  establishments,  with  contracting 
and  construction  work  and  those  firms  not  in  a  position  to  command  the  full 
service  of  an  industrial  physician  as  the  administrative  officer  of  a  medical 
department. 

Industrial  medical  service  as  at  present  conceived  is  comparatively  new, 
crudely  developed  and  far  from  being  standardized.  Industries  have  drawn 
into  their  medical  departments  a  variety  of  types  of  physicians. 

In  Cleveland  there  are  a  few  highly  skilled  industrial  physicians,  trained 
to  consider  the  intricate  inter-relations  of  medicine  and  industry,  possessed 
of  wide  technical  knowledge  of  their  special  field. 

There  is  another  group  of  physicians  doing  little  but  casualty  surgery, 
some  of  them  eminently  capable  and  many  of  them  less  so.  As  a  rule  these 
men  are  frankly  interested  in  nothing  but  surgical  conditions,  but  many  will 
consent  nevertheless  to  submit  opinions  upon  any  matters  relating  to  health 
and  sanitation,  including  obscure  poisonings  or  involved  questions  of  indus- 
trial hygiene. 

A  third  class  includes  men  who  have  been  drawn  into  industry  from  gen- 
eral practice,  not  infrequently  in  a  sense,  against  their  desire.  Often  the 
basis  of  selection  of  such  physicians  was  curious.  They  were  in  many  in- 
stances the  attending  family  physician  of  plant  executives.  They  are  apply- 
ing in  industry  methods  very  similar  to  those  which  they  formerly  employed 
in  private  practice,  with  probably  the  same  degree  of  conscientiousness  and 
scientific  honesty  which  characterized  their  work  previously.  Many  of 
them  become  capable  executives  and  well  qualified  industrial  physicians. 
They  are,  however,  strikingly  indicative  of  the  lack  of  comprehension  among 
those  directing  industrial  establishments  of  the  importance  of  selecting  for 
plant  physicians,  men  technically  equipped  to  render  a  technical  service  and 
who  are  posseted  of  pn>|>cr  personality  and  ability  to  develop  with  and  be- 
yond assigned  tasks. 

Another  group,  happily  diminishing,  is  made  up  of  incapahlcs,  men  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  general  practice,  who  have  drifted  near  financial  rocks 
and  who  eagerly  welcome  even  the  small  salaries  or  fees  which  they  may 
secure  in  establishments  administered  by  those  who  still  are  of  the  impression 
that  any  doctor  is  a  good  doctor,  and  if  secured  cheaply,  a  better  one  for 
their  pnrpn- 

Thcre  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  industry  diligently  sought  for  the 
struggling  young  physician  and.  finding  him.  offered  him  employment. 
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Usually  the  salary  was  very  small,  but  the  collateral  inducements  glowing. 
The  young  man  was  informed  that  despite  the  low  salary  he  would  be  able 
to  secure  a  splendid  income  by  the  simple  means  of  developing  a  private 
practice  among  the  company's  employes. 

The  glowing  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  and  the  physician,  perhaps  no 
longer  young  and  struggling,  has  a  splendid  income,  practising  among  the 
employes. 

The  public  views  with  alarm  and  suspicion  and  reads  editorials  about 
public  officials  who  personally  benefit  through  their  positions,  but  industry 
has  sought  and  welcomed  the  physician  who  comes  to  advise  and  remains 
to  operate.  Industry  does  not  aim  to  employ  superintendents  or  treasurers 
upon  such  a  basis  of  remuneration,  why  physicians? 

Cleveland  is  not  without  numerous  industrial  physicians  whose  incomes 
are  very  appreciably  augmented  from  the  personal  practice  worked  up  in 
industrial  dispensaries.  The  cough  which  takes  a  laborer  to  his  plant  dis- 
pensary may  carry  him  rather  unexpectedly  still  farther  to  the  company 
doctor's  down-town  office  and  a  tonsillectomy  operation,  and  beyond  that 
into  a  dazed  state  of  financial  stringency.  Or  by  a  particularly  fortuitous 
arrangement,  one  involving  many  thousands  of  operatives  in  Cleveland,  the 
company  physician  or  surgeon  may  collect  within  the  company  dispensary 
his  personal  fee  for  professional  services  rendered. 

It  is  not  dishonest  or  unethical  practice,  any  more  than  is  that  of  the 
concessionaire  who  sells  pie  by  the  plant  gate,  and  there  are  honorable  and 
able  men  engaged  in  it.  But  it  is  of  questionable  value  to  any  employer 
with  whom  the  health  of  his  employes  is  a  matter  of  real  concern.  Indus- 
trial physicians  should  be  employed  to  render  specific  services.  If  it  is  the 
feeling  of  the  management  of  an  industrial  establishment  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  undertake  the  care  of  disabilities  other  than  those  arising  out  of 
industrial  injuries,  the  services  of  physicians  in  their  employ  should  be 
restricted  to  such  cases.  Under  no  circumstances  should  physicians  be 
permitted  to  recruit  private  patients  under  the  guise  of  their  official  posi- 
tions as  company  servants.  Such  employes  as  need  care  beyond  that  fur- 
nished by  the  company  should  be  referred  to  competent  practitioners  not 
on  the  company's  medical  staff.  The  situation  of  an  industrial  physician  in 
an  industrial  dispensary  is  quite  analogous  to  that  of  a  physician  on  the 
visiting  staff  of  one  of  the  many  reputable  hospitals  which  forbid  staff,physi- 
cians  to  receive  dispensary  or  hospital  cases  as  private  patients  except  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

^ 

The  temptation  to  enlarge  a  personal  practice  in  this  manner  is  compli- 
cated by  other  obvious  evils,  such  as  unnecessary  treatment  or  operations, 
intrusions  upon  the  practices  of  fellow  physicians  and  inevitable  exploitation 
of  workers. 
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The  Survey  recommends  that  industrial  physicians  be  selected  with  regard 
for  their  professional  and  executive  abilities  and  that  only  the  well  qualified 
be  chosen;  that  they  be  remunerated  upon  a  basis  commensurate  with  the 
amount  and  character  of  services  expected  of  them;  that  they  be  not  permitted 
to  combine  with  their  official  duties  personal  practice  among  the  company 
personnel. 

INDUSTRIAL  NURSING 

Industrial  nursing  is  perhaps  less  standardized  than  industrial  medicine, 
for  the  duties  assigned  to  plant  nurses  vary  with  plant  physicians,  types  of 
industries  and  of  employes  and  the  purposes  and  fancies  of  plant  executives. 
Of  these  several  factors  the  last  is  probably  the  most  potent.  Rarely  is  a 
capable  nurse  selected  and  encouraged  to  develop  and  extend  her  field  of 
usefulness.  She  is  frequently  added  to  the  payroll  in  much  the  same  spirit 
with  which  such  employes  as  doorkeepers  or  telephone  operators  are  added. 

The  great  majority  of  industrial  nurses  in  Cleveland  are  registered  trained 
nurses.  Most  of  them  have  entered  industry  after  a  period  of  private  duty 
nursing,  others  directly  from  hospital  training  schools.  It  is  of  course  to 
be  expected,  as  in  the  case  of  physicians,  that  the  degree  of  excellence  of 
training  varies.  Again,  as  with  physicians,  some  are  well  qualified  to  do 
industrial  work  and  are  intensely  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  new  pro- 
fession; some  have  sought  the  short  hours  and  freedom  of  the  industrial 
world,  rather  than  the  strain  and  uncertainty  of  private  duty  nursing;  and 
others  among  the  least  capable  of  the  nursing  profession  have  drifted  in. 

A  small  portion  of  industrial  nurses  in  the  city  are  not  registered  nurses 
and  are  not  graduates  of  hospital  training  schools.  A  number  have  had 
short  courses  in  first-aid,  others  gained  their  knowledge  of  emergency  surgery 
as  dressing  assistants.  Some  of  them  are  very  able  and  others  obviously 
masquerading  in  nurses'  uniforms  and  are  probably  more  of  a  liability  than 
an  asset  to  the  firms  employing  them.  One  may  safely  venture  the  assertion 
that  in  certain  instances  executives  employing  untrained  nurses  are  not  aware 
of  their  real  professional  status. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  place  in  industrial  medical  service  for  practical 
nurses  or  nurses'  assistants,  serving  with  and  under  the  direction  of  compe- 
tent medical  or  nursing  authority.  At  present  practical  nurses  are  found  in 
almost  every  instance  in  charge  of  their  own  departments. 

In  establishments  where  there  is  no  organized  medical  service  certain 
duties  ordinarily  assigned  to  a  nurse  are  assumed  by  matrons  or  by  members 
of  the  clerical  forces.  Such  an  arrangement  is  warranted  only  in  a  small 
organization. 

The  progress  of  industrial  hygiene  has  been  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
contributions  of  industrial  nurses.  The  truth  of  this  may  be  readily  evi- 
denced if  one  endeavors  to  withdraw  from  the  fabric  of  industrial  organiza- 
tions the  threads  representative  of  the  services,  the  influence  and  the  person- 
alities of  able  industrial  nurses.  It  is  the  industrial  nurse  in  many  instances 
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who  stands  in  the  minds  of  employes  as  the  most  kindly,  most  wholesome 
human  element  in  a  big  industrial  machine.  Her  achievement,  however, 
must  depend  in  great  degree  upon  the  intelligent  support  and  guidance  of 
the  plant  administration. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  personality,  abilities  and  ambitions  of  indus- 
trial nurses  should  in  general  be  in  keeping  with  the  types  of  industrial 
organizations  which  employ  them  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  as  idle  to  criticize  many  an  industrial  nurse  for  failure  to  real- 
ize fully  her  opportunities  for  constructive  health  work  as  it  is  to  condemn 
the  surviving  old  type  contract  surgeon  who  is  competent  simply  to  bask  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  payroll  as  "a  doctor,"  quite  as  content  as  his  employ- 
ers are  to  have  him  there. 

Not  infrequently  the  nurse  gives  far  more  service  than  is  expected  of  her, 
little  though  that  service  may  be.  She  finds  slight  stimulus  to  better  effort. 
If  she  writes  a  poor  report,  it  serves  as  well  as  a  good  one,  for  it  doubtless 
receives  but  a  casual  glance  from  an  uninterested  front  office  executive. 
Perhaps,  as  in  one  plant,  she  finds  no  official  who  considers  it  his  duty  to 
review  that  report,  so  she  submits  none.  She  may  attempt  to  extend  her 
usefulness,  as  in  another  Cleveland  establishment,  but  the  employes  make 
such  increased  use  of  her  department  that  she  is  retired  to  her  own  reserva- 
tion, instructed  to  remain  there.  If  the  professional  advice  she  offers  is 
unsound,  there  is  no  one  the  wiser,  certainly  not  the  recipient  of  the  advice. 

If  she  has  had  fairly  good  training,  is  reasonably  decorative,  has  a  ready 
suggestion  for  the  relief  of  the  general  manager's  indigestion  and  the  em- 
ployes like  her,  she  may  be  an  eminent  success  as  an  industrial  nurse  in  almost 
any  one  of  the  large  group  of  plants  where  physicians  are  employed  part 
time  or  on  call. 

The  employment  of  nurses  with  little  or  no  medical  supervision  has  led 
in  Cleveland  to  a  lowering  of  accepted  standards  of  nursing  and  medical 
practice  regarding  medication.  With  the  exception  of  instances  so  rare  as 
to  be  practicably  negligible  the  industrial  nurses  of  the  city  are  freely  ad- 
ministering drugs  for  the  relief  of  minor  ailments  without  individual  or 
standing  orders  of  physicians.  There  is  constant  and  free  use  made  of 
various  sedatives  for  the  relief  of  headaches,  coughs  and  divers  pains  and  of 
cocaine  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  eye.  Though  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  many  or  most  nurses  are  qualified  to  use  these  drugs  with 
discretion,  the  fact  remains  that  indiscriminate  medication  of  this  kind  is 
not  in  accordance  with  modern  standards  of  medical  treatment  and  unauthor- 
ized, as  in  these  instances,  it  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  medical  practice 

act  of  the  state. 

• 

Isolated,  as  most  industrial  nurses  are,  from  professional  associations, 
confined  to  their  duties  for  the  entire  weekly  working  period,  they  naturally 
tend  to  become  somewhat  limited  in  conception  of  their  duties  and  their 
opportunities.  They  are  pioneers  in  their  respective  establishments  often, 
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each  one  endeavoring  to  work  out  her  own  problems,  a  difficult  task  when 
no  precedents  are  at  hand  and  no  competent  advice  readily  available. 

There  is  urgent  necessity  in  Cleveland,  as  in  other  cities,  for  some  means 
of  carrying  to  industrial  nurses  the  counsel  and  technical  assistance  which 
most  need  and  many  desire.  The  present  Industrial  Nurses'  Club  is  presum- 
ably of  real  value  in  this  connection  but  its  services  are  quite  inadequate.  It 
would  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  organizations  employing  industrial 
nurses  to  contribute  to  a  common  fund  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
center  for  gatherings  of  industrial  nurses;  of  a  good  library  on  industrial 
hygiene,  including  related  periodicals;  of  a  series  of  conferences  and  of  one 
or  more  well  salaried  counseling  industrial  nurses.  Such  a  counsellor,  wisely 
chosen,  rendering  an  expert  technical  consultation  service,  could  be  of  unques- 
tioned assistance  to  industrial  nurses  and  plant  executives  and  would  in  no 
sense  conflict  with  established  relations  of  authority  and  responsibility. 


VISITING  Nu RHINO 

It  has  been  difficult  to  determine  with  any  exactness  the  number  of 
firms  whose  nurses  make  visits  to  the  homes  of  employes.  In  a  small  num- 
ber of  establishments  visiting  nursing  is  an  accepted  part  of  the  medical 
department  routine,  in  others,  visits  to  the  homes  of  sick  workers  are  made 
infrequently.  A  total  of  22  firms  are  recorded  as  providing  at  least  occa- 
sional visiting  nursing  services;  .13  of  these  firms  employing  1,000  or  more; 
7  firms  employing  500  to  1,000,  and  2  firms  from  200  to  500  employes.  In 
no  instance  does  a  visiting  industrial  nurse  do  bedside  nursing,  at  its  best 
the  purpose  of  her  visit  being  rather  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  sick 
or  injured  worker  is  receiving  proper  care. 

I 
Industry  has  made  occasional  use  of  nurses  furnished  by  the  Visiting 

Nursing  Association.     A  more  extended  utilization  of  such  an  established 
service  might  be  advantageous. 

In  Cleveland  a  considerable  numl>er  of  nurses  employed  in  industry  for 
visiting  do  not  report  to  the  medical  department  but  are  responsible  to 
employment  officials.  Their  task  is  to  visit  the  homes  of  absentees  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  absence  and  to  exert  such  influence  as  they  may  to 
induce  the  delinquent  to  return  to  work. 

Such  service,  valuable  though  it  may  be,  is  not  visiting  nursing,  is  not  a 
part  of  medical  care  or  supervision  and  the  employment  of  nurses  for  this 
work  is  frequently  a  transparent  subterfuge  of  employment  departments 
used  to  mask  the  real  purpose  of  such  visiting.  It  rarely  fails  to  discredit 
the  organization  responsible  for  the  activity  and  to  lower  the  respect  of 
employes  for  the  plant  nurses.  With  good  reason  employes  resent  the  com- 
ing to  their  homes  unasked  of  women  who  wear  the  uniform  of  nurses  but 
who  in  purpose  and  in  fact  belong  to  the  company  espionage  service  and 
not  to  its  health  department. 
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It  is  obvious  that  absence  follow-up  can  best  be  done  by  visitors  who  are 
qualified  to  discern  illness  when  it  exists,  but  nurses  are  so  few  and  absentee- 
ism so  prevalent  that  it  is  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  assign  nurses  to  routine 
absence  follow-up  instead  of  to  visiting  of  the  known  or  suspected  sick.  In 
any  event,  visiting  nurses  should  be  considered  as  medical  department  per- 
sonnel and  their,  reports  should  be  part  of  the  medical  department  records. 

RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

The  survey  recommends  that: 

Industrial  nurses  be  graduate,  registered  nurses.  That  they  be  employed 
in  the  practice  of  nursing  or  in  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  welfare  of 
establishment  personnel. 

That  industrial  nurses  be  carefully  chosen  for  professional  fitness  and 
for  such  qualities  of  personality  and  character  as  will  enable  them  to  fulfill  their 
many  responsibilities. 

That  practical,  untrained  nurses  be  employed  only  under  competent 
medical  or  nursing  supervision. 

That  industrial  nurses  in  establishments  where  they  are  directly  and 
wholly  responsible  to  executive  officers  rather  than  to  industrial  physicians  be 
granted  such  authority  and  receive  such  support  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  development  of  their  fullest  usefulness.  That  industrial  physicians  re- 
member that  the  industrial  nurse  must  be  more  than  a  handmaiden  of  the 
medical  profession. 

That  medication  without  the  individual  or  standing  orders  of  a  physi- 
cian should  be  prohibited  in  industrial  establishments  as  it  is  in  law. 

That  encouragement  and  assistance  be  offered  by  industry  to  industrial 
nurses  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  contact  with  progressive  movements  in 
their  rapidly  developing  profession. 

That  visiting  nursing  be  considered  as  a  normal  function  of  industrial 
medical  service  to  be  exercised  as  required  or  desirable. 

That  industrial  visiting  nurses  be  rated  as  medical  department  personnel. 
That  they  visit  the  known  or  suspected  sick  and  be  not  employed  for  routine 
absence  follow-up  from  employment  departments. 

CLERICAL  PERSONNEL 

Clerical  personnel  of  medical  departments  in  Cleveland  is  limited.  It  is 
about  as  rare  and  found  in  about  the  same  places  as  adequate  dispensary 
records.  Seven  firms  employ  a  total  of  fourteen  clerks  in  connection  with 
industrial  dispensaries.  Efficient  health  administration  is  as  dependent 
upon  proper  dispensary  records  as  efficient  production  and  sajes  methods 
upon  proper  cost  accounting. 

In  all  industrial  dispensaries  there  is  need  of  some  clerical  work.  Nurses 
and  physicians  are  trained  for  medical  service.  If  clerical  work  is  excessive 
it  should  be  performed  by  clerks  and  not  by  the  medical  or  nursing  staff. 
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I)|s|'l-.\s.\HY     Eqrii'MKNT 

\"  <lct;nlc<l  consideration  of  the  equipment  of  industrial  dispensaries  is 
included  in  this  report.  Excellent  work  can  be  done  with  meager  equip- 
ment and  worthless  work  in  the  midst  of  much  white  enamel. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  with  a  few  exceptions  the 
medical  departments  rendering  the  best  service  in  the  city  are  in  poor  quar- 
ters and  possessed  of  inferior  dispensary  fittings.  The  equipment  of  many 
of  the  most  elaborately  furnished  suites  has  apparently  exhausted  the  inter- 
est and  thought  of  those  responsible  for  medical  administration. 

It  is  certain  that  an  efficient  staff  will  be  aided  by  adequate  and  convenient 
equipment  as  well  as  by  quarters  which  are  accessible  and  sufficiently  lajge 
for  the  number  of  cases  to  be  handled. 

Most  of  the  industrial  X-Ray  work  in  the  city  is  done  by  hospitals  or 
firms  specializing  in  this  service.  A  small  number  of  firms  have  installed 
apparatus  for  such  purposes  as  radiographing  teeth  or  minor  injuries.  Sev- 
eral establishments  have  apparatus  enabling  them  to  do  practically  all  grades 
of  X-Ray  work. 

Few  dispensaries  have  even  limited  clinical  laboratory  facilities.  There 
are  probably  not  more  than  five  such  laboratories  in  use. 

One  private  ambulance  has  been  ordered  by  a  large  industrial  organiza- 
tion. The  inadequacy  of  ambulance  service  in  the  city  is  not  infrequently  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  even  danger  in  the  transfer  of  injured  workmen  to 
hospitals.  Especially  apparent  is  the  need  of  trained  ambulance  attendants. 
There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  industries  of  Cleveland  could  be 
served  much  more  satisfactorily  than  at  present  by  a  centralized  ambulance 
•  all  system,  the  cars  of  such  a  system  to  be  operated  by  a  single  agency  or 
controlled  jointly  by  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 

COST  OF  SERVICE 

Though  many  of  the  results  of  industrial  medical  service  must  be  reck- 
oned as  intangible,  there  are  ways  in  which  the  quality  of  service  which  is 
rendered  may  be  checked,  as  well  as  certain  effects  upon  employment  and 
insurance  costs  to  be  noted.  Through  these  means  may  be  obtained  an 
approximate1  estimate  of  what  the  service  is  worth. 

It  is  more  simple  to  secure  accurate  figures  regarding  the  cost  of 
>crvice.  There  are  several  plants  in  Cleveland  efficiently  applying  cost 
accounting  to  medical  departments  and  it  is  in  these  few  plants  alone  that 
there  is  definite  knowledge  of  the  total  outlay  for  medical  work.  Other 
firms  may  roughly  calculate  the  cost  l>y  guessing  at  the  value  of  medical 
supplies  purchased  or  on  hand  and  adding  to  that  amount  the  salaries  of 
personnel.  In  most  establishments  there  is  the  greatest  vagueness  regard- 
ing costs  of  service,  occasionally  combined  with  a  fanciful  exactness  regard- 
ing the  benefits  derived. 
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A  number  of  firms  stated  the  cost  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  dol- 
lars a  year  per  employe,  but  this  amount,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is  rela- 
tively constant,  independent  of  the  size  of  the  plants,  nature  of  products, 
types  of  workers  or  the  extent  and  quality  of  service  rendered.  In  one 
large  establishment  the  cost  is  $10.92  a  year  per  employe  and  in  another 
$11.23.  Such  amounts  are  probably  not  excessive  at  the  present  time  if 
the  service  secured  is  comprehensive  and  of  a  high  order. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RELATIONS 

The  ultimate  utility  of  a  medical  department  is  certainly  to  some  extent 
determined  by  the  place  which  the  department  occupies  in  the  industrial 
organization,  though  it  must  be  recognized  that  all  plants  are  not  conducted 
along  the  lines  prescribed  in  the  schematic  plan  of  administration.  If  a 
medical  department  is  to  develop  and  render  more  than  relatively  insignifi- 
cant service  it  must  have  at  its  head  a  responsible  executive  in  whom  is 
vested  suitable  authority. 

As  it  is  the  function  of  this  executive  to  conduct  operations  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  staff  of  employes,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
select  for  the  office  a  properly  qualified  physician.  Not  infrequently  medical 
departments  are  administered  by  laymen  who  direct  the  activities  of  subordi- 
nate physicians,  a  practice  which  may  be  compared  to  the  employment  of 
a  good  foundryman  to  superintend  a  draughting  room  or  of  a  capable  pipe 
fitter  to  direct  the  tuning  of  a  piano. 

If  it  is  not  feasible  in  any  particular  industrial  organization  to  make 
the  medical  head  of  a  medical  department  directly  responsible  to  a  general 
executive,  he  should  at  least  have  authority  to  control  the  policies  and 
methods  within  his  own  field. 

In  Table  IV.  are  shown  the  administrative  relations  of  a  number  of 
industrial  medical  departments  in  Cleveland.  Reasonably  accurate  infor- 
mation regarding  fifty-six  organizations  has  been  tabulated.  In  certain 
establishments  the  duties  of  executives  are  not  well  defined  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  determine  rather  arbitrarily  the  classification  of  the  adminis- 
trative relations  of  a  few  medical  departments. 

Under  "Administration"  are  included  medical  departments  responsible 
to  general  administrative  bodies  as  executive  boards  and  to  general  managers. 
"Production"  is  inclusive  of  factory  managers  and  superintendents.  "Em- 
ployment" includes  welfare  departments,  service  departments,  employment 
and  industrial  relations  managers.  "Claims"  includes  pension  and  acci- 
dent departments. 

Almost  half  of  the  medical  departments  classified  are  responsible  to  some 
form  of  employment  service,  78  per  cent  are  responsible  to  either  such  em- 
ployment service  or  to  general  administrative  officers,  while  only  17  per  cent 
are  responsible  to  production.  In  an  extensive  study  of  industrial  medical 
service  by  C.  D.  Selby  in  1919,  41  per  cent  of  a  group  of  medical  departments 
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were  found  to  be  responsible  to  production,  16  f>er  cent  to  labor  relations 
and  18  per  cent  to  administration. 

Though  conditions  within  individual  organizations  must  in  great  measure 
determine  the  relation  of  medical  departments  to  various  executives,  it  has 
appeared  that  the  best  developed  medical  services  have  been  in  departments 
headed  by  full-time  physicians  directly  responsible  to  general  administrative 
officers.  It  is  to  be  accepted  that  such  departments  must  cooperate  closely 
and  harmoniously  with  related  plant  activities.  If  no  full-time  physician 
is  employee!  the  medical  department  may  well  come  under  the  supervision 
of  the  company  officer  or  executive  charged  with  labor  relations. 

The  heads  of  two  medical  departments  are  also  in  charge  of  the 
service  departments  of  their  respective  establishments.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  successful,  as  in  these  instances,  under  favorable  circumstances 
and  when  the  chief  surgeon  and  service  head  is  an  able  executive,  but  it  is 
not  one  to  be  commended  as  generally  applicable  or  desirable. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  IN  NON-INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Certain  mercantile  establishments  of  the  city  and  a  number  of  public 
utilities  have  developed  medical  services  which  are  so  similar  to  those  found 
in  industry  that  they  may  be  considered  as  within  the  scope  of  this  survey. 

In  Table  V.  of  the  appendix  is  set  forth  a  summary  of  the  statistical  find- 
ings covering  these  groups.  Contrary  to  the  condition  prevalent  in  manu- 
facturing establishments,  mercantile  medical  service  is  concerned  more  with 
the  health  of  employes  than  with  accidents.  It  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  demonstration  of  the  value  and  possibilities  of  medical  service 
as  distinguished  from  that  essentially  surgical. 

Medical  departments  have  not  to  this  time  been  developed  in  the  con- 
struction trades  though  the  health  and  accident  hazards  are  notable.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  Cleveland,  though  not,  however,  by  a  Cleveland 
construction  firm. 

There  are  in  Cleveland  about  twenty  thousand  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion trades.  For  many  of  these  the  work  is  arduous  and  hazardous  and 
demands  continued  exposure  to  inclement  weather.  Both  health  and  safety 
<>f  construction  labor  are  frequently  imperiled.  Small  injuries  are  numerous 
and  serious  accidents  common.  Extensive  construction  enterprises  involve 
the  housing  of  workmen  and  necess.-irily  >|>ecial  problems  of  sanitation. 

Wages  in  the  construction  trades  are  high  and  the  time  lost  by  injured 
workers  is  a  costly  factor.  The  loss  incident  to  the  absence  of  men  from 
their  jobs,  sent  away  for  the  dressing  of  small  injuries  is  alone  great.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  turnover  from  more  serious  accidents  and  from 
ill  health,  and  the  burden  of  numerous  fatalities. 
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There  could  be  developed  on  construction  jobs  medical  service  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  army  in  the  field.  Portable  dispensaries  could  be  in- 
stalled where  needed,  suitable  light  equipment  provided  and  medical  and 
surgical  care  thus  made  available  for  sick  or  injured  workmen.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  individual  workers,  to  construction  firms  and  to  public 
health  authorities. 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  BEYOND  THE  PLANT 

Industrial  medical  departments  are  in  most  instances  established  and 
manned  to  furnish  surgical  care  for  industrial  injuries.  As  previously  indi- 
cated, there  has  been  relatively  slight  development  of  service  purposed  to 
care  for  the  health  of  operatives.  There  has  been  in  Cleveland  almost  no 
consideration  of  the  health  of  employes  beyond  the  confines  of  plant  prop- 
erty except  through  the  ministrations  of  a  few  visiting  nurses. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  social  orbit  of  an 
employe,  an  orbit  touching  many  interests,  work,  home,  church  and  recrea- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  the  curious  philosophy  of 
many  employers  who  rather  belligerently  assert  that  they  have  not  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  health  of  their  employes  because  that  is  a  private 
affair;  that  if  the  men  received  good  working  conditions  and  good  wages 
they  receive  enough;  and  that  besides  there  are  in  the  city  men  who  have 
secured  training  for  the  medical  profession,  implying  that  in  consequence 
the  community  is  in.  duty  bound  to  support  these  physicians  regardless  of 
their  merits.  Yet  the  same  employers  turn  to  show  proudly  their  company 
cooperative  stores  where  food  and  clothing  are  sold  at  cost,  or  at  a  trifling 
profit,  food  for  the  worker  and  for  his  family.  The  implications  in  this  case 
are  probably  that  food  and  clothing  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  private  affairs 
and  that  the  community  does  not  owe  storekeepers  a  living. 

The  employer  who  has  joined  with  his  employes  to  enhance  the  purchas- 
ing value  of  wages  by  sharing  in  the  operation  of  a  cooperative  store  has  but 
few  mental  steps  to  tread  till  he  faces  an  opportunity  to  secure  for  his  em- 
ployes that  which  is  as  necessary  in  their  lives  as  socks  and  canned  tomatoes 
— a  fair  chance  for  health  and  for  competent  medical  care  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

It  should  be  possible  for  employers  and  employes  together  to  arrange  for 
the  establishment  of  industrial  dispensaries,  for  the  securing  of  medical  and 
nursing  personnel  and  for  the  conduct  of  such  dispensaries  upon  a  mutually 
satisfactory  basis.  A  dispensary  of  this  nature  might  be  limited  to  the 
full  medical  care  of  employes  or  might  increase  its  resources  to  include  the 
care  of  employes'  families.  The  extent  of  medical  and  nursing  service 
and  the  apportionment  of  cost  are  details  which  any  representative  fair- 
minded  body  could  readily  determine. 

There  are  in  Cleveland  at  least  two  mutual  benefit  associations  which 
participate  in  the  administration  of  plant  medical  service.  One  is.  in  its 
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plan,  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  old-time  lodge  practice,  the  other  is  the 
most  promising  industrial  medical  service  in  the  city.  One  of  these  mutual 
l>enefit  associations  employs  a  physician  whose  office  is  provided  by  the  com- 
pany and  who  for  a  small  annual  sum  contributed  by  each  member  renders 
service  to  members  of  the  association,  services  necessarily  limited.  Em- 
ployes who  are  not  members  of  the  mutual  benefit  association  may  consult 
this  physician,  but  upon  a  fee  basis. 

In  the  other  organization  cited,  the  plan  is  to  render  comprehensive 
medical  service  of  the  highest  type,  employing  physicians  and  nurses  in  such 
numbers  as  may  be  required  to  insure  adequate  and  prompt  treatment  of 
employes.  It  is  contemplated  that  later,  service  shall  be  available  for  the 
members  of  employes'  families. 

INDUSTRIAL  MEDICAL  RECORDS 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  accumulating  useless  statistical  material,  of 
multiplying  indices  and  cross  indices,  just  as  there  is  the  considering  of  prob- 
lems by  guess  work  when  they  are  considered  at  all.  There  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  important  facts  and  of  summarizing 
the  data  so  made  available  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  possible  of 
fntelligent  interpretation.  It  is  a  safe  assumption  that  the  industries  of 
Cleveland  have  not  attained  their  present  eminent  position  by  the  universal 
application  of  the  sort  of  administrative  methods  which  are  generally  found 
in  their  medical  departments. 

There  are  several  establishments  in  Cleveland  in  which  essential  data 
regarding  injuries  and  illness  incurred  by  employes  are  recorded  and  the 
findings  so  tabulated  as  to  be  of  significance  and  great  value.  There  are 
numerous  establishments  with  thousands  of  records  so  inadequate,  confused 
and  inaccessible  that  they  are  practically  worthless;  and  there  are  others  which 
keep  no  records  worthy  of  mention,  yet  expend  a  total  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  physical  welfare  of  employes. 

The  conditions  in  various  plants,  such  as  the  type  of  industry,  of  organ- 
ization, of  personnel  and  of  medical  service,  all  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  dispensary  records  and  forms  for  records.  It  is  probably  futile  and  not 
desirable  to  hope  for  general  adoption  of  any  uniform  record  system,  but 
there  are  a  few  minimum  standards  for  good  industrial  medical  practice 
just  as  there  are  for  good  hospital  practice.  Industrial  medical  records 
should  indicate  the  recognition  of  such  standards. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  report  to  set  forth  dogmatically  a  list 
of  standards  for  industrial  medical  records,  but  several  suggestions  may, 
however.  In-  submitted. 

Records  concerning  individuals  should  be  so  filed  as  to  be  readily  acces- 
sible. This  may  entail  a  cross  index  by  name  if  records  are  filed  by  case 
number  or  shop  number.  Individual*  may  well  be  identified  by  name, 
number,  department,  nationality  and  address.  It  is  very  desirable  to  state 
the  actual  process  upon  which  an  employe  is  engaged. 
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Dates  of  injury,  illness,  treatment  and  discharge  should  be  set  down. 

Adequate,  though  possibly  brief  statements  should  be  made  regarding 
treatment,  such  as  dressings  OF  medication.  Progress  notes  are  valuable. 

Accurate  diagnosis,  by  standard  nomenclature,  should  be  required. 
"Deferred"  and  "provisional"  diagnoses  should  be  supplemented  by  more 
accurate  opinions.  Condition  of  the  case  at  discharge  should  be  stated. 

Whether  the  record  form  be  a  card  filed  separately  or  in  a  folder  or  a 
sheet  bound  loose-leaf  fashion  or  filed  folded  or  flat  is  a  matter  for  each 
organization  to  consider.  Good  records  are  kept  in  any  one  of  these  ways. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  filing  all  of  the  data  relating  to  an  indi- 
vidual in  one  place.  A  fairly  preva'ent  custom  is  to  make  out  a  new  form 
for  each  new  accident  or  illness  without  reference  to  the  previous  history  of 
the  individual  concerned.  In  many  instances  the  custom  can  be  well  justi- 
fied but  in  general  it  is  not  good  practice,  especially  in  regard  to  medical 
cases,  to  ignore  an  available  case  history. 

Ample  evidence  warrants  a  gentle  caution  against  indiscriminate  "elimi- 
nation of  paper  work."  A  certain  amount  of  paper  work  is  a  good  thing; 
it  saves  other  kinds  of  more  arduous  work. 

Industrial  medical  department  forms  are  of  practically  unlimited  variety 
as  to  shape,  filing  system,  purpose,  content  and  degree  of  usefulness.  The 
forms  collected  in  Cleveland  in  connection  with  this  survey  may  be  roughly 
classified  into  several  groups. 

(a)  Forms  used  to  get  injured  or  ill  workers  from  the  plant  to  the  dis- 
pensary. They  include  passes  from  timekeepers  and  foremen,  with  or  with- 
out provision  for  record  of  time  elapsed  in  transit.  Some  include  space 
for  description  of  the  accident  incurred.  In  large  plants  it  may  be  found 
very  desirable  to  have  some  sort  of  a  check  on  the  time  consumed  by  employes 
in  coming  to  the  dispensary  and  in  returning  to  work.  An  ingenious  shirker 
can  occupy  several  hours  in  negotiating  the  short  distance  between  his  de- 
partment and  the  plant  dispensary.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
as  little  difficulty  as  possible  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  patients  which 
might  deter  them  from  making  free  and  prompt  use  of  the  dispensary.  In- 
fections and  prolonged  disabilities  are  the  penalties.  Official  statements  re- 
garding the  percentage  of  industrial  injuries  in  Ohio  which  have  become 
infected  and  regarding  the  influence  of  infection  on  the  production  of  perma- 
nent disability  offer  matter  for  serious  and  thoughtful  attention.  A  bulletin 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  published  March  1,  1917,  stated  that 
of  73,525  industrial  accidents  for  which  awards  were  made  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  infection  was  reported  in  connec- 
tion with  7,073  cases,  approximately  one-tenth  of  all  accidents.  Of  these 
7,073  cases  39  resulted  fatally,  161  in  permanent  partial  disability  and 
6,873  in  prolonged  temporary  disability.  . 
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(b)  Forms  used  for  follow-up  to  insure  the  return  of  cases  needing 
continued  dressings  or  treatment.     These  include  hospital  passes  and  cards 
patterned  after  the  conventional  time  card,  used  in  racks,  one  for  a  case, 
and  "pulled"  by  the  dispensary  nurse  when  a  patient  has  received  his  ap- 
pointed treatment. 

(c)  Forms  for  case  records,  medical,  surgical,  dental,  ocular  or  for  spe- 
cial studies.     They  range  from  simple  cards  to  elaborate  forms  upon  which 
positive  findings  may  be  indicated  by  signs. 

(d)  Forms  for  physical  examinations.     Such  forms  vary  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  physical  examinations  are  performed.     They  also  vary  with 
the  training  and  the  professional  hobbies  of  their  medical  authors. 

(e)  Forms  for  preliminary  and  final  reports  on  cases.     Usually  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  compensation   departments  regarding  the  nature  of 
injuries  and  the  progress  or  termination  of  cases.       Occasionally  include  a 
statement  of  professional  fees. 

(f)  Forms  for  periodic  reports  to  executive  departments.     They,  for  the 
most  part,  present  a  somewhat  curious  selection  of  data  and,  as  with  the 
case  of  many  other  forms,  are  of  unknown  executive  origin. 

Industrial  accidents  and  disease,  as  well  as  non-industrial  accidents  and 
illness,  are  important  and  costly  matters  concerning  employes  and  their 
employers,  affecting  as  they  do  not  only  the  well  being  and  income  of  indi- 
viduals but  also  operating  costs  through  lowered  morale,  absenteeism,  in- 
creased turnover,  lowered  production,  faulty  goods,  medical  care  and  insur- 
ance rates.  It  would  appear  to  l>e  a  subject  of  genuine  interest  to  progres- 
sive employers,  but  the  supposition  is  not  borne  out  in  the  records  of  many 
industrial  medical  establishments.  Even  though  ample  material  may  be  at 
hand  in  the  files  of  the  medical  departments  it  is  seldom  summarized  and 
tabulated  in  monthly  or  other  periodic  reports  in  such  fashion  as  to  furnish 
responsible  executives  with  sound  bases  for  comparative  judgments. 

For  example,  there  is  rarely  careful  discrimination  between  numbers  of 
individuals,  numbers  of  cases  and  numbers  of  dressings,  treatments  and 
visits.  There  is  rarely  a  comparative  statement  of  accident  and  illness  inci- 
dence based  upon  some  common  factor,  such  as  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
full-time  workers.  A  relatively  small  department  of  a  plant  showing  ap- 
parently a  low  accident  incidence  may  in  fact  have  a  very  high  accident  rate. 
There  is  rarely  in  periodic  reports  a  differentiation  l>etween  trifling  and  seri- 
ous accidents,  yet  more  important  than  the  frequency  rate  is  the  severity 
rate  indicating  the  time  lost.  This  may  he  illustrated  by  the  machine  trades 
in  which  the  number  of  accidents  causing  an  immediate  loss  of  time  of  less 
than  one  day  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  serious  accidents,  perhaps 
ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  total.  Though  an  important  group  of 
injuries,  these  trivial  C.-IM-S  ;ire  not  reportable  to  the  Industrial  Commission 
and  do  not  figure  in  an  estimation  of  the  severity  rate.  Thus  the  machine 
trades,  having  a  fairly  high  accident  severity  rate,  have  a  still  higher  accident 
frequency  rate  because  of  numerous  accident-,,  each  causing  disability  for  a 
short  period. 
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These  more  accurate  reports  of  medical  department  data  do  not  demand 
the  attention  of  skilled  statisticians.  They  can  be  very  satisfactorily  com- 
piled by  industrial  nurses  or  clinic  clerks  with  possibly  occasional  supervision 
or  assistance. 

There  is  much  to  be  gained  from  the  general  adoption  of  some  uniform 
basis  of  reckoning  for  accident  and  sickness  statistics,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  appear  no  more  authoritative  standards  than  those  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor.  These 
include  the  standards  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  regarding 
tabulable  accidents,  diseases  and  injuries;  what  shall  constitute  a  full-time 
worker;  the  computation  of  the  number  of  man-hours  worked  in  an  establish- 
ment and  a  scale  of  time  losses  for  weighting  various  industrial  accidents. 

According  to  these  standards  the  accident  frequency  rate  expresses  the 
number  of  tabulable  accidents  incurred  per  1,000  full-time  workers,  a  full- 
time  worker  being  one  who  works  ^ten  hours  a  day,  three  hundred  days  a 
year.  The  accident  severity  rate  expresses  the  number  of  days  lost  through 
tabulable  accidents  for  each  full-time  worker  per  year. 

The  utilization  of  this  method  of  tabulating  accidents  and  illness  would 
enable  executives  to  estimate  accurately  the  losses  from  these  sources  by 
departments,  by  processes,  by  various  time  periods,  by  day  and  night  shifts, 
by  nationalities,  or  in  other  ways;  would  enable  them  to  compare  their  losses 
Avith  other  similar  establishments  or  with  other  industries. 

Complete  and  recent  reports  of  accidents  in  Cleveland  have  not  been 
available,  but  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  in 
1915  presents  an  analysis  of  reportable  industrial  accidents  occurring  in 
Cuyahoga  County  from  July  to  December,  1914.  Computations  based 
upon  the  figures  of  this  report  indicate  an  accident  frequency  rate  of  93.7 
accidents  per  1,000  workers  per  year,  and  an  accident  severity  rate  of  4.53 
days  lost  per  worker  per  year.  (Table  VI.,  Appendix.) 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Industrial  Commission  advance  figures 
have  been  received  indicating  the  number  of  reportable  accidents  occurring 
in  several  groups  of  plants  located  within  selected  important  industrial 
areas  of  the  city  during  the  period  of  June  1,  1919,  to  November  30,  1919. 
The  industries  represented  were  quite  diversified,  though  for  the  most  part 
they  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  products.  These  figures, 
which  are  presented  in  Table  VII.  of  the  appendix,  indicate  for  a  total  of 
54,091  employes,  an  accident  frequency  rate  of  201.7  accidents  per  thousand 
workers  per  year,  and  an  accident  severity  rate  of  2.6  days  losjt  per  worker 
per  year. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  computation  of/accident  and  illness 
frequency  rates  and  severity  rates  may  be  obtained  from^the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  Washington. 
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ABSENTEEISM  DUE  TO  SICKNESS 

Then1  is  little  question  in  the  minds  of  those  deeply  concerned  with 
problems  of  industrial  health  that  the  greatest  present  need  in  this  field  is 
for  the  accumulation  of  accurate  and  extensive  data  regarding  absenteeism 
due  to  sickness  and  non-industrial  accidents.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain. 
In  one  Cleveland  plant  unusually  satisfactory  reports  of  illness  are  obtained 
by  conditioning  a  portion  of  an  attendance  bonus  upon  the  prompt  report- 
ing of  cause  of  absence,  with  a  penalty  for  false  reporting.  In  another 
establishment  all  absentees  are  questioned  by  the  employment  department 
upon  their  return  to  work  regarding  illness  or  other  cause  of  absence. 

In  another  organization  all  employes  absent  over  a  certain  period  return 
through  the  medical  department.  Numerous  plants  obtain  much  valuable 
information  regarding  absenteeism  due  to  sickness  through  follow-up  person- 
nel, either  nurses  or  visitors  working  from  the  employment  offices.  It  is 
necessary  that  there  be  close  coordination  of  the  medical  and  employment 
departments,  and  of  importance  that  all  facts  secured  be  recorded  and  in- 
corporated with  the  records  of  individuals  in  the  medical  department. 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  rather  studiously  neglected  by  employ- 
ers who  customarily  state  that  non-industrial  sickness  is  not  of  their  concern 
and,  like  the  medical  care  of  such  illness,  is  wholly  a  private  affair  of  employes. 
This  is  questionable. 

In  recent  .years  there  have  been  numerous  careful  investigations  into  the 
incidence  and  duration  of  absence  due  to  non-industrial  accidents  and  illness 
of  industrial  workers.  These  studies  have  shown  that  there  is  an  average 
time  loss  per  worker  usually  ranging  upward  from  six  days  per  year.  Seven 
days  of  lost  time  a  year  is  probably  a  conservative  estimate  for  all  industries. 
One  set  of  authoritative  figures,  based  upon  consideration  of  over  half  a 
million  workers,  places  the  time  loss  at  nearly  nine  days  per  year  per  worker. 

These  are  averages.  In  certain  trades  and  among  certain  nationalities 
the  loss  may  be  less  or  greater. 

If  to  a  time  loss  of  seven  days  for  non-industrial  accidents  and  illness 
there  be  added  an  estimated  loss  of  four  days  for  industrial  accidents,  there 
is  a  total  loss  among  the  industries  of  Cleveland  of  approximately  two  and 
a  fifth  million  days  a  year.  'When  to  the  two  hundred  thousand  industrial 
workers  are  added  the  many  thousands  employed  in  the  public  utilities,  in 
mercantile  and  commercial  establishments,  in  the  construction  trades  and 
in  transportation,  there  is  a  most  impressive  total  of  time  loss,  with  its 
attendant  economic  loss  to  employes,  employers  and  the  community  as  a 
whole.  This  loss  is  not  of  wages  and  production  alone  for  to  it  must  be  added 
the  burden  of  medical  and  social  care  placed  upon  numerous  individuals, 
physicians,  nurses,  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

Estimates  of  actual  time  lost  must  be  supplemented  by  consideration  of 
the  intangible  Imt  noteworthy  losses  due  to  non-disabling  poor  health  and 
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physical  and  mental  defects.  The  findings  of  the  examiners  of  draft  regis- 
trants in  1917  and  1918,  indicating  468  men  per  thousand  with  important 
physical  or  mental  defects,  are  significant. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  these  evidences  of  sickness  and  accidents 
could  be  materially  reduced  by  applying  intelligent  and  simple  preventive 
measures  and  by  providing  a  better  mechanism  than  now  exists  for  the  care 
of  ill  health.  Even  were  the  burden  so  evenly  distributed  that  the  ardent 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  might  justly  argue  that  each  citizen 
bore  only  his  proper  share  and  so  should  be  responsible  as  an  individual, 
there  would  still  be  ample  reason  for  developing  health  and  safety  education 
and  better  means  of  providing  medical  and  nursing  care. 

The  burden  is  not  evenly  distributed.  An  illustration  may  be  found 
in  Table  VIII.  of  the  appendix  where  are  compared  the  accident  incidence 
of  the  construction  trades  and  that  of  the  metal  trades  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
as  published  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  This  comparison  indicates  an 
accident  frequency  rate  in  the  construction  trades  over  twice  that  of  the 
metal  trades,  and  a  severity  rate  four  to  eight  times  as  great,  the  variation 
being  dependent  upon  various  assumptions  as  to  the  length  of  the  working 
day  for  workers  in  the  construction  trades. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  industry  presents  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
for  the  detection  and  remedy  of  defects,  for  the  observation  of  disease  in 
its  earliest  recognizable  stages  and  for  the  institution  of  measures  for  the 
treatment  of  such  disease.  In  no  other  way  than  at  work  are  so  many 
persons  brought  frequently  together  in  groups,  each  group  constituted  of 
individuals  living  much  the  same  sort  of  life  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Survey  that  industrial,  mercantile  and  other 
establishments  proceed  to  collect  data  regarding  the  incidence  and  nature 
of  sickness  and  accidents  among  employes  causing  absence  from  work.  This 
information  may  later  be  analyzed  with  great  profit  by  individual  organiza- 
tions, and  the  findings  of  individual  establishments  may  be  available  for 
consolidation  and  study  by  such  groups  as  associations  of  employment  man- 
agers, industrial  physicians  and  other  interested  agencies. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

It  is  essential  for  efficient  public  health  control  that  there  be  knowledge 
of  the  community's  physical  constitution,  of  its  defects,  of  menaces  to  the 
public  health.  So  does  efficient  control  of  the  health  of  the  individual  rest 
upon  knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  individual.  It  is  of  course 
possible  without  this  knowledge  to  maintain  certain  general  safeguards,  but 
they  are  of  necessity  inadequate  and  probably  frequently  misdirected. 

If  men  and  women,  and  especially  children,  are  to  labor  under  conditions 
which  do  not  work  undue  detriment  to  their  health  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance tha*t  there  be  such  continued  observation  of  their  physical  state  as 
will  lead  to  the  prompt  institution  of  corrective  measures  following  detection 
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of  ill  effects.  This  can  no  more  be  done  without  initial  physical  examina- 
tions than  can  the  running  time  for  a  race  be  recorded  when  the  moment  of 
starting  is  not  noted. 

There  has  been  much  opposition  to  compulsory  physical  examinations 
exerted  by  organized  labor,  usually  the  expression  of  feeling  that  the  exami- 
nations might  be  made  an  instrument  for  discriminative  action  against  indi- 
viduals considered  by  employers  to  be  undesirable.  Without  doubt  physical 
examinations  have  been  at  times  the  occasion  of  injustices,  but  there  are  now 
thoughtful  men  in  the  labor  group  who  have  affirmed  their  belief  in  the  value 
of  physical  examinations  when  fairly  conducted  and  not  instituted  for  the 
elimination  of  defectives. 

Ohio  manufacturers  are  unusually  strengthened  in  their  position  of  being 
able  to  accept  practically  all  labor  applicants,  by  the  operation  of  the  Work- 
men 's  Compensation  Act  which  does  not  penalize  the  employer  of  a  defec- 
tive workman  who  incurs  by  accident  a  loss  to  a  single  remaining  paired 
member,  by  charging  against  that  employer's  compensation  account  a 
claim  for  the  total,  double  loss. 

The  findings  of  the  Survey  are  that  eleven  industrial  organizations  in 
( 'leveland  conduct  compulsory  physical  examinations.  A  small  additional 
number  offer  optional  examinations.  It  is  of  importance  that  in  practically 
every  instance  the  only  bases  of  rejection  were  of  the  following  nature: 

(a)  Communicable  disease. 

(b)  Conditions  which  would  render  the  applicant,  if  employed,  liable  to  per- 
sonal injury  or  harm. 

(c)  Conditions  which  would  render  the  applicant,  if  employed,  a  menace  to 
the  health  or  safety  of  fellow  workmen. 

(d)  Unreasonable  lack  of  personal  cleanliness. 

The  second  and  third  reasons  for  rejection  have  not  l>een  frequently 
oi>erative,  partly  because  of  the  labor  shortage  and  partly  because  in  large 
establishments  there  can  be  found  suitable  work  for  almost  any  defective. 

Tin-re  are  in  the  files  of  the  Survey  the  names  of  scores  of  firms  employing 
cripples  and  persons  handicapped  by  orthopedic  conditions,  deaf  and  dumb, 
partially  and  totally  blind  and  even  pronounced  and  recognized  mental  defec- 
tives. Selective  placement  is  nol  always  made  with  desirable  precision,  but 
it  is  in  a  general  way  the  purpose  of  numerous  large  establishments. 

Ohio  law  requires  that  "no  person  suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis, a  venereal  or  a  contagious  disease,  shall  be  employed  in  or  about 
any  part  of  a  restaurant  or  its  kitchen  or  handle  foodstuffs  or  products  used 

therein. " 

In   the  course  of  this  study  hut   one  establishment  among  the  leading 
•  hotels  and  restaurants  of  the  city  has  heen  found  in  which  physical  examina- 
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tions  are  conducted,  and  that  a  department  store  restaurant.  Various 
managers  evinced  genuine  interest  in  examinations,  but  found  their  labor 
so  highly  mobile  and  scarce  as  to  deter  them  from  pursuing  the  matter. 

There  are,  however,  many  deaths  reported  from  tuberculosis  among 
cooks,  bakers,  stewards  and  waiters,  a  sufficient  number  to  suggest  that 
existing  active  cases  are  widely  distributed  among  the  members  of  these 
occupational  groups.  One  large  group  of  food  handlers,  apparently  recog- 
nizing that  many  of  its  members  were  suffering  from  or  afflicted  with  com- 
municable disease,  appealed  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Survey  in  an  effort 
"looking  to  a  clearing  up  of  the  situation." 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  wide  field  of  endeavor  for  the  department  of  the 
State  Fire  Marshal,  to  which  department  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  has 
committed  the  administration  of  these  matters  pertaining  to  the  public 
health.  It  is  recommended  that  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  among  food  handlers  in  restaurants  be  transferred  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Many  persons  are  daily  imperiled  because  of  defective  vision  or  other 
disability,  physical  or  mental,  in  those  who  operate  taxicabs  or  other  motor 
cars,  trucks,  cranes  and  elevators.  Few  of  such  operators  are  examined. 
The  safety  of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  boards  street  cars  and  rides 
therein  or  has  occasion  to  cross  tracks  is  daily  entrusted  to  a  large  corps  of 
men,  none  of  whom  are  examined  to  determine  their  freedom  from  infirma- 
ties  which  might  disqualify  them  for  certain  types  of  work. 

The  municipal  government  of  Cleveland  is  the  largest  single  employer  of 
labor  in  the  city,  having  on  its  payroll  approximately  10,000  men  and  women. 
As  such  its  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  health  among 
working  people  is  not  only  a  great  one  but  very  immediate.  It  is  also  grossly 
neglected.  It  is  a  responsibility  shared  by  each  tax -paying  citizen. 

The  Survey  recommends  that  the  City,  through  its  Division  of  Health, 
provide  for  its  employes  an  initial  and  subsequent  periodic  physical  examina- 
tion with  such  medical  and  surgical  care  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  and  advisable. 

It  is  wholly  reasonable  to  expect  of  the  city  government  a  service  for  its 
workers  comparable  with  the  best  medical  services  provided  by  large  indus- 
trial organizations. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 

INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHIATRY 

* 

As  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest 
there  has  come  new  knowledge  of  psychology  as  applied  to  industry  and  even 
more  recently  the  beginnings  of  industrial  psychiatry.  Psychology  and 
psychiatry  are  terms  often  used  somewhat  carelessly  and  it  is  of  importance 
that  they  be  differentiated.  Psychology  may  be  defined  as  the  study  of 
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states  of  consciousness,  but  is  ordinarily  limited  to  consideration  of  normal 
processes.  Most  psychologists  are  not  physicians.  Psychiatry  is  the 
study  of  abnormal,  pathological  mental  processes  and  conditions.  Most 
psychiatrist*  have  been  trained  as  physicians. 

Military  surgeons  during  the  war  found  that  men  whose  mental  equip- 
ment was  not  such  as  to  permit  them  to  withstand  military  discipline  and 
routine  had  not  infrequently  checkered  industrial  histories,  having  held  many 
jobs  and  no  job  for  a  long  while.  Carefully  studied,  in  many  instances  these 
individuals  proved  to  be  of  psychopathic  type.  In  industry  they  had  prob- 
ably been  called  unruly,  inefficient  or  lazy. 

When  upon  deficient  mentality  are  thrown  the  burdens  of  fatigue,  of 
iinhcalt liful  working  conditions,  of  real  or  fancied  injustices  and  of  economic 
uncertainties,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  unrest  results. 

In  a  realm  of  science  so  beset  with  difficulties  as  is  psychiatry,  complicated 
in  an  industrial  environment  by  many  different  factors,  progress  will  likely 
be  slow,  but  the  development  of  this  field  warrants  earnest  consideration  by 
industry.  It  is  not  a  subject  to  be  approached  by  the  inadequately  trained 
or  by  the  casual  enthusiast. 

There  have  been  in  Cleveland  at  least  two  employers  who  have  made 
extended  use  of  psychometric  tests  and  over  such  a  period  of  time  as  to 
justify,  apparently,  the  continued  use  of  these  aids  to  employment  and  place- 
ment. In  neither  organization  have  the  tests  been  considered  as  other  than 

one  of  several  gauges  of  the  fitness  of  applicants. 

« 

INDUSTRIAL  DENTAL  SERVICE 

The  public  in  recent  years  has  come  to  realize  in  some  degree  the  iinjior- 
tance  to  health  and  self-respect  of  good  teeth  and  high  standards  of  mouth 
hygiene.  This  interest  has  been  reflected  in  the  development  in  industry  of 
dental  clinics  and  in  the  importance  which  is  attached  in  many  establish- 
ments to  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  employes.  While  a  casual  inspection  of  the 
teeth  is  a  part  of  every  reasonably  thorough  physical  examination,  several 
firms  have  installed  dental  chairs  and  employ  capable  dental  surgeons  to 
ins]>ect  the  teeth  of  all  recent  employes.  Four  manufacturing  and  one  mer- 
cantile establishment  in  the  city  maintain  dental  service.  The  amount  and 
kinds  of  work  j>erfonned  vary  with  the  establishment  but  are  in  every  in- 
stance limited  to  nothing  more  costly  than  amalgam  fillings.  The  cost  i- 
borne  either  entirely  by  the  employing  company  or  shared  by  the  employes 
who  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  materials  used. 

It  is  a  service  which  is  generally  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  organiza- 
tions which  have  installed  it  and  it  is  one  which  merits  wide  adoption. 

INDUSTRIAL  On  I.AU  SI.K\  i«  K 

Several  industries  in  which  fine  work  demands  good  vision  have  found  it 
sound  practice  to  secure  for  their  employes  the  services  of  competent  oculists. 
not  only  to  determine  the  grade  of  vision  at  the  time  of  employment,  but  also 
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to  re-examine  workers  from  time  to  time  to  secure  by  glasses  proper  correc- 
tion of  refractive  errors.  Five  firms  maintain  oculists  for  work  of  this 
nature,  but  many  more  make  use  of  oculists  as  consultants  or  refer  to  them 
serious  eye  injuries.  In  far  too  few  instances  are  these  serious  eye  cases 
promptly  referred.  Inquiry  recently  made  indicates  that  a  large  portion  of 
industrial  eye  injuries  referred  to  ophthalmologists  had  been  previously 
mishandled.  Industrial  Commission  figures  for  the  state  at  large  have 
shown  that  eye  injuries  made  up  22  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  permanent  total 
disability,  8.9  per  cent  of  cases  of  permanent  partial  disability  and  10.9  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  temporary  partial  disability.  In  a  study  of  the  influence 
of  infection  upon  disability,  it  was  found  that  18  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  total 
or  partial  loss  of  vision  were  due  to  infection. 

The  neglect  of  vision  begins  early  in  many  industrial  plants.  The  Snellen 
chart  as  generally  used  is  one  of  a  number  of  false  gods  before  which  a  suc- 
cession of  company  officials  reverently  bow.  If  the  chart  is  veiled  in  dim 
obscurity,  the  almost  superstitious  regard  for  its  subtle  values  is  the  greater. 
Snellen  charts  hang  in  sunny  offices  or  in  half-lighted  basements;  some 
illuminated  at  the  top,  some  at  the  side;  some  by  glaring  light,  some  by 
moribund  filaments. 

There  are  in  Cleveland  a  number  of  able  oculists  who  are  greatly  interested 
in  industrial  eye  injuries  and  a  number  in  the  safeguarding  of  the  vision  of 
industrial  workers.  More  use  should  be  made  of  them. 

There  is  no  hosj>ital  in  the  city  devoting  a  special  service  to  the  care  of 
eye  cases,  though  such  cases  are  occasionally  received  in  seven  general  hos- 
pitals. One  hospital  only  regards  certain  beds  as  belonging  to  the  eye  serv- 
ice, holding  four  beds  in  a  surgical  ward  for  this  purpose.  Five  hospitals 
have  magnets  for  the  removal  of  metallic  foreign  bodies. 

Cleveland  is  greatly  in  need  of  an  eye  hospital  and  the  almost  unanimous 
and  generally  emphatic  statements  of  the  oculists  of  the  city  regarding  the 
desirability  of  such  an  institution  warrant  a  favorable  response  from  the 
community. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

In  an  industrial  population  as  large  as  that  of  Cleveland  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  yet  in  the  establish- 
ments conducting  physical  examinations  the  number  of  cases  observed  is 
almost  negligible.  They  have  presumably  been  overlooked  either  because 
the  examinations  have  been  made  too  casually  and  hastily  or  because  they 
have  been  made  by  physicians  ill  qualified  to  examine  for  pulmonary  disease. 

Reports  of  the  municipal  Division  of  Health  offer  evidence  that  large 
numbers  of  industrial  workers  are  dying  of  tuberculosis.  As  no  data  are 
available  regarding  the  numbers  of  reported  cases  for  occupational  groups  or 
detailed  information  concerning  the  numbers  of  various  types  of  workers  in 
the  city,  no  fatality  or  mortality  rates  can  be  given. 
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It  is  to  the  interest  of  those  afflicted  as  well  as  their  companions  at  work 
that  reasonable  measures  be  taken  to  identify  persons  with  this  disease  and 
to  assist  them  in  securing  proper  care.  The  incipient  cases  must  be  sought 
with  special  diligence,  for  in  such  cases  there  may  be  slight  evidence  of  ill- 
ness to  attract  the  attention  of  foremen  or  fellow  workers. 

The  physician  who  conducts  examinations  must  have  sound  knowledge 
of  chest  conditions  or  the  examinations  will  be  more  or  less  futile.  Not  all 
physicians  have  this  knowledge  and  while  it  is  in  a  sense  unfair  to  general- 
ize, it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  surgical  group  of  the  pro- 
fession and  a  somewhat  smaller  portion  of  the  medical  group  know  little 
about  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  except  possibly  in  its  well 
advanced  stages. 

It  should  be  wholly  practicable,  however,  for  industry  to  make  frequent 
use  of  expert  consultants  who  might  review  groups  of  doubtful  cases  selected 
by  plant  physicians. 

The  opportunity  of  industrial  medical  services  to  cooperate  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  tuberculosis  is  a  very  valuable  one.  In  Cleveland  little  utilization 
has  been  made  of  it.  There  is  awakening  doubt  of  the  blissfulness  of  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  this  preventable  disease  which  is  alone  the  cause  of  a 
fifth  to  a  quarter  of  all  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  working-age  groups. 

YKNKKKAL  DISKASK 

The  activity  during  the  war,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
in  connection  with  its  extensive  program  for  the  combating  of  venereal  dis- 
ease unfortunately  did  not  stimulate  a  sustained  interest  in  the  subject 
among  employers.  There  are  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  establish- 
ments in  Cleveland  in  which  venereal  disease  is  of  more  than  trifling  concern. 
Yet  Cleveland  is  not  a  community  distinguished  for  its  freedom  from  venereal 
disease  and  from  the  conditions  which  foster  it.  Nor  is  venereal  disease 
without  influence  upon  the  efficiency  of  working  people  and  upon  absentee- 
ism. Like  defective  vision,  and  tuberculous  lungs,  venereal  disease  has  been 
considered  a  personal  affair  of  the  worker,  another  inviolable  right  of  the 
individual. 

Though  much  of  the  traditional  prejudice  against  frank  and  honest  care 
of  venereal  disease  has  fortunately  passed,  it  is  still  in  practice  difficult 
either  to  secure  reporting  or  to  conduct  the  treatment  of  cases  in  industrial 
dispe&HMft.  There  are,  however,  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  tactful  and  straightforward  educational  work  with  advice  regarding  the 
accessibility  of  centers  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  This  is  a  reasonable 
function  of  industrial  medical  service. 

Tin:  Kin  \IULITATION  UK   l\m  STUI  \i.  Cuii-ri 

The  analogy  of  industrial  casualties  to  those  of  war  has  frequently  been 
jMiinted  out.  Though  this  has  long  been  a  matter  of  comment  and  there 
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has  been  a  lively  interest  in  the  care  of  military  cripples,  govermental  agen- 
cies have  been  slow  to  evince  any  realization  of  the  economic  and  social 
folly  of  scrapping  the  cripples  produced  in  industry. 

There  has  been  scant  development  in  Cleveland  of  methods  for  the  treat- 
ment of  industrial  injuries  calculated  to  restore  the  injured  to  the  fullest 
possible  function  in  the  shortest  period  of  time  compatible  with  good  surgical 
practice.  There  has  been  limited  application  of  the  knowledge  gained  else- 
where in  recent  years  of  rehabilitative  methods  and  devices.  There  has  been 
in  the  community  and  in  its  leading  medical  centers  an  unfortunate  neglect 
of  orthopedic  surgery  with  consequent  loss  to  the  community  of  services  of 
a  special  nature  which  the  community  has  reason  to  expect.  Medical  cen- 
ters, teaching  and  others,  hold  a  public  trust. 

THE  SMALL  ESTABLISHMENT 

The  employer  of  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  workers  seldom  feels  justi- 
fied in  making  the  expenditures  necessary  for  a  plant  dispensary  installation 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  needed  personnel,  even  though  he  realizes 
that  his  employes  are  exposed  to  certain  hazards,  and  when  ill  or  injured  do 
not  receive  proper  care.  Considerations  of  economy  may  lead  him  to  aban- 
don his  desire  to  have  physical  examinations  of  applicants  for  employment, 
suitable  placement  of  the  less  fit,  prompt  and  efficient  medical  and  surgical 
attention,  visiting  nursing  service  and  health  supervision  in  his  plant. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  industrial  organizations  in  the  city  employ 
less  than  five  hundred  workers  each,  a  total  of  83,711.  (Table  I.,  Appendix.) 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  employ  less  than  200  each,  a  total  of  51,682. 
Eighty  percent  employ  less  than  100  each,  a  total  of  41,000. 

The  need  of  great  numbers  of  these  smaller  organizations  for  medical 
service  of  a  high  order  could  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  industrial  dis- 
pensaries at  various  points  in  industrial  districts,  carefully  selected  with 
regard  for  accessibility  from  the  plants  which  each  dispensary  would  serve. 

The  greatest  agglomeration  of  small  industrial  establishments  in  Cleve- 
land is  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of  the  Public  Square 
there  are  536  establishments  of  various  sizes,  employing  a  total  of  34,131 
workers.  Of  these  plants,  459  employ  less  than  100  each;  505  shops  employ 
less  than  200  each,  94.2  per  cent  of  all  establishments  in  the  area,  53  per  cent 
of  the  employes,  an  average  of  36  workers  per  establishment. 

Basing  an  estimate  upon  Industrial  Commission  figures  for  accidents 
occurring  in  plants  of  this  group,  there  is  an  annual  time  loss  for  industrial 
operatives  from  reportable  industrial  accidents  of  approximately*  16,000  days, 
an  annual  total  of  22,400  accidents  of  all  grades;  and  a  time  loss  from  all 
accidents  and  illness  of  over  250,000  days.  Plant  medical  service  now 
reaches  less  than  8,000  of  the  operatives  in  this  area  through  eight  dispen- 
saries employing  a  total  of  ten  industrJ^j^J^ges,  two  full-time  and  four 
part-time  physicians. 
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Quite  comparable  for  density  of  industrial  population  with  this  central 
area  of  the  city  is  the  region  about  Forty-fifth  Street  and  St.  Clair  Avenue. 
Within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  of  this  point  are  employed  a  total  of  21,100 
operatives  in*114  establishments.  Of  these  plants,  71  employ  less  than  100 
workers;  H!)  employ  ION  than  200,  being  77  per  cent  of  all  the  shops  in  the 
zone,  employing  22  per  cent  of  the  employes,  an  average  of  .53  in  each  plant. 

The  estimated  annual  time  loss  for  industrial  operatives  from  reportable 
industrial  accidents  occurring  in  this  area  is  38,345  days.  There  is  an  esti- 
mated annual  total  of  accidents  of  all  grades  of  53,340,  with  a  time  loss  from 
all  accidents  and  illness  of  186,000  days.  Plant  medical  service  now  reaches 
a  little  over  7,000  employes  in  this  region,  through  eight  plant  dispensaries 
and  the  services  of  four  industrial  nurses  and  eight  part-time  physicians. 

The  area  of  density  of  industrial  population  extends  southward  from  this 
region  about  Forty-fifth  Street  for  a  depth  of  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
lake  front.  Statistics  similar  to  those  presented  might  be  furnished  for  other 
circumscribed  areas  within  this  belt. 

Though  there  are  many  physicians  practising,  within  this  large  zone  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  city  which  are  thickly  set  with  industrial  plants,  there 
is  at  present  no  industrial  dispensary  conducted  upon  an  essentially  coopera- 
tive basis. 

It  would  be  the  recommendation  of  the  Survey  that  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  cooperative  dispensary  as  has  been  suggested,  or  of  such 
dispensaries,  be  in  the  hands  of  a  commercially  disinterested  body  associated 
with  a  controlling  board  representing  employers,  employes,  physicians  and 
the  administrative  organization.  The  administration  might  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  general  hospital  or  of  any  one  of  several  recognized  and  trusted 
public  agencies  of  which  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  may 
be  considered  an  example. 


a  dispensary  should  be  self-supporting,  and  though  paying  salaries 
and  fees  sufficient  to  command  the  services  of  able  personnel,  should  not  be 
conducted  for  profit  in  the  customary  sense.  It  should  have  such  profes- 
sional sujMTvision  as  would  assure  the  rendering  of  efficient  service. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  dispensary  would  be  the  care  of  industrial 
injuries,  with  surgeons  and  nurses  in  attendance  in  such  numbers  and  at 
such  times  as  might  be  needed.  It  would  be  wholly  feasible,  however,  to 
extend  the  service  to  include,  if  desired,  physical  examination  of  applicants 
for  employment  or  of  employes,  mental  examinations,  medical  care  of  indus- 
trial and  non-industrial  sickness,  dental  service,  ocular  service  and  visiting 
nursing. 

The  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance  should  be  guaranteed  by  the 
industrial  establishment!  participating,  but  it  w6uld  in  part  be  returned  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  in  payments  for  service  rendered  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  • 

'     . 
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If  established  for  a  group  of  two  thousand  employes  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  be  approximately  that  of  medical  service  in  a  single  plant 
employing  a  similar  number  of  workers,  between  five  and  ten  dollars  a  year 
per  employe,  though  of  course  the  amount  would  vary  with  the  range  of 
services  offered. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOSPITALS 

Cleveland  is  at  present  greatly  in  need  of  additional  hospital  beds.  With 
the  consequent  demand,  it  is  wholly  to  be  expected  that  serious  industrial 
accident  cases  are  frequently  peddled  about  the  hospitals  until  a  vacancy  is 
found.  As  the  larger  part  of  such  cases  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  enabling  the  Industrial  Commission  to  pay 
for  certain  surgical  and  hospital  services,  and  as  the  amount  customarily  paid 
by  the  Commission  approximates,  in  most  instances,  hah*  or  less  than  hah* 
of  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  in  hospital,  it  naturally  follows  that  a 
financially  pressed  institution  offers  the  injured  workman  its  minimum 
services  which  may  or  may  not  be  adequate. 

Not  all  industrial  surgeons  hold  staff  positions  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city 
and  some  who  do  not  have  experienced  difficulties  in  performing  the  services 
for  which  they  are  employed  because  of  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  their 
responsibilities  to  the  hospitals  with  which  their  patients  are  placed. 

Inquiry  made  by  the  Survey  has  confirmed  an  impression  that  there  is  a 
field  in  Cleveland  for  one  or  more  hospitals  to  be  established  and  maintained 
for  the  care  of  industrial  cases  exclusively.  It  is  suggested  that  such  a  hos- 
pital could  best  be  administered  either  by  some  present  existing  hospital 
organization  in  which  there  is  general  confidence  or  by  a  board  of  control 
of  representative  character.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  professional  stand- 
ards of  such  an  institution  be  high  for  the  medical,  nursing  and  laboratory 
services,  and  that  the  hospital  be  open  to  all  qualified  industrial  physicians 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  practise  according  to  the  established  standards. 

Conducted  for  industrial  cases,  staffed  and  visited  by  skilled  industrial 
physicians  and  surgeons,  such  an  institution  should  make  available  a  type  of 
service  needed  but  not  at  present  found  in  the  city.  The  opportunities 
which  would  be  presented  for  attention  to  such  matters  as  ambulance  service, 
the  use  of  interpreters,  the  treatment  of  industrial  eye  injuries,  of  severe 
burns,  the  development  of  physiotherapy  and  other  rehabilitative  measures, 
would  alone  commend  the  project  to  many  persons  who  have  had  occasion 
to  follow  the  progress  of  cases  of  industrial  injury  under  existing  hospital 
conditions. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PHYSICIANS  AN*)  NURSES 

It  has  been  evident,  perhaps,  that  industry  makes  certain  special  demands 
upon  the  physicians  and  nurses  who  serve  therein,  demands  with  which  most 
physicians  and  nurses  not  in  industry  are  unfamiliar  and  which  they  are  not 
trained  to  meet. 
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There  is  a  rapidly  growing  need  for  the  services  of  industrial  hygienists, 
mm  who  have  studied  the  toxic  effects  of  various  poisonous  substances  such 
as  are  now  used  in  many  industries;  men  who  are  competent  to  consider  such 
problems  as  those  of  the  effects  of  dusts  and  fumes,  of  ventilation,  of  illumi- 
nation, of  fatigue  and  of  factory  sanitation.  These  are  matters  which  most 
industrial  physicians  are  not  qualified  to  handle  intelligently  and  thoroughly 
though  they  may  from  experience  be  able  to  express  a  valuable  common  sense 
opinion. 

While  the  nurses  who  are  graduates  of  good  hospital  training  schools 
may  quickly  become  proficient  as  dispensary  nurses  they  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  assume  readily  the  duties  and  to  comprehend  the  many  respon- 
sibilities which  are  now  properly  those  of  a  well  equipped  industrial  nurse. 

Special  instruction  is  required  for  the  rapid  training  of  industrial  physi- 
cians, hygienists  and  nurses,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  existing  facilities 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  School  may  be  expanded  and  supplemented 
to  permit  of  such  instruct  ion  to  graduate  physicians  and  nurses  within  the 
coming  year.  Certain  portions  of  the  instruction  offered  to  physicians  might 
be  made  available  to  nurses  in  addition  to  courses  arranged  to  meet  their 
requirements. 


The  industries  of  the  Cleveland  district  would  unquestionably  profit 
greatly  by  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  of  industrial  hygiene,  not  only 
through  the  services  of  the  skilled  physicians  and  nurses  which  it  would  pre- 
pare for  their  employ,  but  through  the  development  of  research  facilities 
which  would  be  at  their  ready  disposal.  It  is  an  undertaking  deserving  of 
their  deej>est  interest  and  of  their  support  and  cooperation. 

As  a  part  of  the  reorganized  hospital  and  dispensary  service  of  the  city 
there  is  contemplated  a  clinic  centrally  located  to  receive  emergency  cases 
and  to  offer  facilities  for  consultation.  In  connection  with  such  a  consulta- 
tion clinic  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Survey  that  there  should  be  established  an 
industrial  «-linic  where  ailments  of  industrial  origin  might  be  thoroughly 
studied,  to  which  plant  dispensaries  might  refer  doubtful  cases  for  diagnosis 
and  to  which  workers  in  the  various  industries  and  trades  might  go  for 
authoritative  medical  advice. 

It  would  be  of  advantage  to  associate  this  clinic  closely  with  the  prospec- 
tive school  of  industrial  hygiene  in  order  that  each  might  profit  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  other. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AITHORITIES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  is  vested  with  broad  powers  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  safety  of  working  men  and  women.  It  possesses  con- 
siderable police  authority.  The  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  is  endowed  with  certain  powers  of  inquiry  but  is  unable 
to  institute  obligatory  corrective  measures.  The  activities  of  this  division 
are  unfortunately  not  closely  correlated  with  those  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
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sion  whose  inspectors  are  especially  concerned  with  questions  of  safety*  and 
conditions  of  employment  other  than  those  relating  to  the  health  of  opera- 
tives. 

Adequate  as  are  the  powers  of  state  authorities  to  make  inquiriesjand 
issue  orders  regarding  matters  pertaining  to  the  safety  and  health  of  indus- 
trial workers,  there  would  be  much  gained  to  the  industries  and  to  the  work- 
ingmen  and  women  of  Cleveland  through  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  within  the  municipal  Division  of  Health.  It  could 
serve  in  an  advisory  and  consultant  capacity,  aiding  in  the  planning  of  fac- 
tories and  work  rooms  and  in  the  solution  of  problems  concerning  industrial 
hygiene.  Such  a  division  might  well  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  medical 
service  for  the  municipal  employes  such  as  was  recommended  in  the  section 
of  this  report  relating  to  physical  examinations.  It  in  no  sense  need  conflict 
writh  or  duplicate  with  the  activities  of  the  state  authorities. 

Cleveland  is  an  industrial  community;  the  greatest  common  interest  of 
her  people  is  in  her  industries  and  those  of  her  people  who  labor  therein^are 
the  life  of  the  city. 

The  future  of  Cleveland  depends  upon  the  well  being  and  the  happiness 
of  her  industrial  workers  and  to  secure  and  safeguard  their  health  is  the^vital 
task  of  industrial  medical  service. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Survey — 

That  industrial  physicians  be  selected  with  regard  for  their  professional  and  execu- 
tive abilities;  that  they  be  remunerated  upon  a  basis  commensurate  with  the  amount 
and  character  of  service  expected  of  them;  that  they  be  not  permitted  to  combine^with 
their  official  duties  a  private  practice  among  the  company  personnel. 

That  industrial  nurses  be  chosen  for  professional  fitness  and  such  qualities  of  person- 
ality and  character  as  will  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  many  responsibilities. 

That  untrained  nurses  be  employed  only  under  competent  medical  or  nursing  super- 
vision. 

That  industrial  nurses  be  granted  such  authority  and  receive  such  support  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  development  of  their  fullest  usefulness.  That  medication  by  nurses 
without  the  individual  or  standing  orders  of  a  physician  be  prohibited.  That  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  be  offered  industrial  nurses  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  contact  with 
progressive  movements  in  industrial  medicine.  That  visiting  nursing  be  considered  a 
normal  function  of  industrial  nurses.  That  industrial  nurses  be  rated  as  medical  person- 
nel. That  they  visit  sick  or  suspected  sick  and  be  not  employed  for  routine  absence 
follow-up  from  employment  departments. 

That  sufficient  clerical  personnel  be  employed  in  industrial  medical  departments  to 
free  physicians  and  nurses  for  professional  service. 

That  industrial  dispensaries  be  furnished  with  adequate  and  convenient  equipment 
which  need  not  be  elaborate. 
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That  aome  municipal  or  cooperative  industrial  service  be  undertaken  providing 
efficient  ambulance  transportation  of  sick  and  injured  to  the  hospital  from  industrial 
establishments. 

That  there  be  applied  to  industrial  medical  departments  efficient  cost-accounting 
systems. 

That  administrative  relations  of  industrial  physicians  permit  of  free  and  direct  ac- 
cess to  general  executives;  that  wherever  possible  physicians  and  not  laymen  direct  the 
activities  of  the  health  service  in  industrial  plants. 

That  employers  and  employes  together  arrange  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  cooperative  industrial  dispensaries. 

That  industrial  medical  records  conform  to  recognized  standards  of  adequacy  and  that 
they  be  filed  in  such  manner  and  so  summarized  as  to  make  possible  their  intelligent  in- 
terpretation. That  there  be  a  general  adoption  of  some  uniform  system  of  reckoning  for 
accident  and  sickness  statistics. 

That  there  be  study  of  absenteeism  due  to  sickness  and  non-industrial  accidents, 
among  the  employes  of  industry. 

That  physical  examinations  be  generally  adopted  as  prerequisite  to  employment,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  the  elimination  of  those  not  physically  fit,  but  for  guidance  in  the  proper 
placement  of  labor  applicants;  that  the  conditions  found  in  such  examinations  be  followed 
up  by  subsequent  periodic  examinations. 

That  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  health  among  food-handlers  in  restaurants 
be  transferred  from  the  department  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  or  preferably,  if  possible,  to  the  Division  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Cleveland. 

That  there  be  compulsory  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  positions  as  oper- 
ators of  public  conveyances. 

That  the  municipal  government  maintain  within  the  Division  of  Health,  for  the  serv- 
ice of  all  its  employes,  an  adequate  health  service  or  bureau  which  shall  be  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  physical  examinations  of  applicants  for  civil  service  positions,  with  annual 
periodic  medical  examination  of  all  city  employes,  and  such  further  medical  service  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary. 

That  there  be  a  study  of  the  problem  of  abnormal  mentality  among  industrial  workers, 
particularly  in  its  relations  to  vocational  guidance  and  unemployment. 

That  there  be  an  extension  and  development  of  industrial  dental  service. 

That  there  be  more  extended  use  made  of  the  services  of  skilled  oculists,  both  in  the 
care  of  industrial  injuries  and  in  the  conservation  of  the  sight  of  industrial  workers. 

That  there  be  more  extended  use  made  of  able  consultant  diagnosticians  in  connec- 
tion with  suspected  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

That  there  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  educational  work  directed  against  venereal 

disease. 
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That  there  be  proper  consideration  devoted  to  cases  of  permanent  disability  resulting 
from  industrial  injuries  with  particular  regard  to  the  development  of  methods  for  functional 
rehabilitation. 

That  there  be  developed  among  groups  of  small  industrial  establishments  some  form 
of  cooperative  dispensary  to  operate  under  the  joint  direction  of  employers  and  employes 
and  some  commercially  disinterested  organization.  That  there  be  established  one  or  more 
industrial  hospitals  exclusively  for  the  care  of  industrial  cases,  such  a  hospital  to  permit 
to  practice  any  industrial  physician  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  requirements,  which  should 
be  of  high  standard. 

That  there  be  developed  within  the  Western  Reserve  University  Medical  School  fac- 
ilities for  the  training  of  industrial  physicians  and  nurses.  That  there  be  established  in 
connection  with  some  central  dispensary  a  consultation  diagnostic  industrial  clinic. 

That  there  be  established  within  the  municipal  division  of  health  a  bureau  of 
industrial  hygiene. 
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Women  and  Industry 
By  MARIE  WRIGHT 

INDUSTRY  has  become  interested  in  the  health  of  employes.     The  con- 
crete expression  of  this  interest  takes  different  form  in  almost  every 
establishment.    One  executive  enthuses  over  rest  periods,  another  shows 
every  visitor  the  immaculate  new  dispensary,  still  another  expatiates  upon 
the  t>enefits  to  be  derived  from  hot  food  at  noon.   Any  or  all  of  these  features 
may  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  force.    They  are  represen- 
tative of  various  activities  which  are  reasonably  those  of  industry,  not  to 
be  considered  mildly  extravagant  novelties,   but  essential  equipment  and 
services  giving  to  the  workers  the  opportunity  to  lead  a  healthful  life  at  work 
as  well  as  away  from  it. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  much  of  the  ill-health  of  working  people 
to  conditions  under  which  they  live  when  not  at  work.  Important  as  is  the 
relation  of  the  home  life  of  workers  to  their  health,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tin-  character  of  the  home  life  is  largely  the  result  of  influences  growing 
out  of  their  work.  Home  life  and  working  life  are  closely  inter-related.  The 
hours  of  work  determine  the  amount  of  leisure  for  improvement  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  home.  Wages  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  choice  of  neigh- 
borhood, of  building,  and  often  of  furnishings  and  food.  Visitors  to  the 
homes  of  working  people  are  at  times  dismayed  by  their  clutter  and  apparent 
lack  of  cleanliness,  but  these  conditions  are  not  necessarily  productive  of 
disease.  No  matter  what  the  home  of  an  employe  may  be,  his  employer 
has  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  work  place  reasonably  clean,  well  venti- 
lated, and  with  suitable  conveniences.  The  work  should,  if  possible,  be 
without  sj>ecial  hazard,  but  where  there  is  danger  of  accident  or  illness  as 
a  result  of  any  process,  the  employe  should  be  informed  of  the  risk  and 
encouraged  to  guard  against  it  in  every  way. 

The  relative  susceptibility  of  men  and  women  to  fatigue  and  special 
lia/ards  is  a  matter  of  opinion  at  present  only  partially  substantiated  by  fact, 
but  the  employment  of  women  should  l>e  safeguarded  at  least  as  well  as 
that  of  men.  Because  of  the  important  relation  of  women  to  present  and 
future  generations,  it  is  generally  considered  that  they  should  have  especially 
favorable  surroundings  where  possible.  Another  reason  that  the  working 
environment  of  women  should  be  wholesome  and  their  occupations  health- 
ful is  that  they  are  less  likely  than  men  to  spend  their  margin  of  leisure  time 
in  healthful  recreation.  Many  girls  do  their  washing  and  ironing  and  make 
or  mend  their  clothes  in  the  evenings.  Married  women  and  widows  often 
work  harder  at  housework  than  they  do  during  the  day. 

Since  in  so  far  as  employers  endeavor  to  promote  the  health  of  employes 
they  are  promoting  the  public  health,  and  since  work  under  adverse  circum- 
stances is  one  of  flic  greatest  detriments  to  health,  especially  for  women,  a 
study  of  the  work  which  \\omcn  are  doing  in  Cleveland  and  its  probable 
relation  to  their  health  has  been  included  in  the  general  survey  of  the  health 
situation  of  the  city. 
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In  order  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  various  occupations  in  which  women 
are  engaged,  visits  were  made  to  most  of  the  firms  known  to  employ  women 
in  considerable  numbers.  Realizing  that,  in  general,  conditions  in  small 
shops  are  not  as  good  as  in  large  ones,  it  was  nevertheless  considered  advis- 
able to  study  conditions  affecting  the  major  part  of  the  working  women. 
As  has  been  pointed  out,  in  Cleveland  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  all  industrial 
operatives  are  in  establishments  each  employing  over  one  hundred  persons. 
The  remaining  twenty-one  per  cent  are  distributed  throughout  a  large 
number  of  small  shops  averaging  about  thirty-three  employes  each. 
(Table  I,  APPENDIX.)  This  condition  is  even  more  apparent  among  mer- 
cantile establishments. 

During  February,  March,  and  April,  1920,  visits  were  made  to  seventy- 
nine  establishments  employing  a  total  of  22,906  women.  While  the  study 
was  primarily  concerned  with  the  industrial  field,  other  types  of  organiza- 
tions employing  women  were  found  to  have  problems  so  similar  that  a 
number  of  them  were  included.  Of  the  employes  in  the  establishments 
visited,  12,613  were  in  industrial  plants,  6,730  in  mercantile  establishments, 
1,458  in  organizations  of  public  service  and  2,105  in  public  utilities. 

There  are  no  recent  figures  available  as  to  the  number  of  women  gain- 
fully employed  in  Cleveland  except  those  in  the  Directory  of  Ohio  Manu- 
facturers (Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  1918),  and  as  the  employment 
of  women  has  fluctuated  since  this  report  was  issued,  its  figures  were  not 
found  accurate  in  all  cases.  Consequently  no  totals  can  be  given  for  the 
numbers  of  women  in  various  occupations  for  comparison  with  the  figures 
from  the  establishments  visited  in  the  course  of  the  Survey. 

Information  was  obtained  by  means  of  interviews  with  managers,  super- 
intendents, or  other  executives  in  touch  with  personnel  problems,  and  was 
usually  supplemented  by  a  visit  of  inspection  through  the  plants.  While 
information  so  obtained  is  general  and  often  not  exact,  the  collection  of 
repeated  impressions  by  an  impartial  observer  is  so  far  almost  the  only 
means  of  judging  the  subtle  factors  which  enter  into  the  making  of  a  good 
place  to  work.  While  the  attitude  of  executives  varied,  there  was  in  general 
a  manifest'  interest  in  the  well-being  of  employes  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  knowledge  of  methods  for  maintaining  and  improving  the 
health  of  workers  should,  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences,  be 
made  available  for  all  industry.  The  value  of  health  is  appreciated  at  a 
time  when  labor  is  scarce. 

INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  women  to  be  in  industry.  The  war  focussed  so 
much  attention  upon  women  who  were  doing  the  work  of  men.  in  factories 
that  it  is  frequently  forgotten  that  women  have  had  a  place  in  Cleveland's 
nut  and  bolt  shops  and  other  plants  making  small  metal  products  since 
those  concerns  were  first  established — a  matter  of  thirty  to  forty  years.  In 
the  textile  and  knitting,  garment  and  candy  trades,  women  have  always 
been  a  predominant  labor  element. 
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During  the  war  more  women  went  into  factories  than  had  ever  done  so 
before.  Increased  demand  for  the  regular  products  of  essential  industries 
enabled  manufacturers  in  those  branches  to  hold  and  increase  their  forces, 
while  women  for  the  making  of  munitions  were  usually  recruited  from  the 
"non-evsential  industries"  or  from  that  large  body  of  women  who  had  not 
worked  before  but  whose  patriotism  enabled  them  to  undertake  successfully 
the  new  and  often  heavy  work.  Most  of  these  women  left  the  factories  upon 
the  completion  of  government  orders  and  have  not  returned.  The  "non- 
essential  industries"  have  reclaimed  many  of  their  former  employes,  and 
by  now  readjustment  is  about  complete. 

There  are  a  fewr  factories  which,  as  a  result  of  their  war  experience,  have 
continued  to  employ  women  although  they  had  not  done  so  before.  In  the 
si\  factories  where  it  was  learned  that  this  was  the  case,  six  hundred 
women  are  employed.  Two  of  these  factories  have  continued  to 
employ  the  women  who  started  to  work  there  during  the  war,  but  as  they 
drop  out  men  are  hired  in  their  places,  and  consequently  the  number  of 
women  is  dwindling.  In  another  plant  there  are  very  few  women  com- 
pared with  the  number  employed  during  the  war,  and  the  women  are  giving 
up  machine  work  for  bench  work  of  a  light  tyj>e. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  established  four  new  factories, 
employing  a  total  of  698  women.  Neither  the  retention  of  women  in  plants 
which  had  not  formerly  employed  them,  nor  their  employment  in  new  fac- 
tories, is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  shortage  of  female  labor.  The 
checking  of  immigration  and  the  return  of  many  foreign  workers  to  Europe, 
is  a  partial  cause  of  a  general  shortage  of  both  men  and  women.  The  fact 
that  wages  for  men  are  higher  than  ever  before  means  that  many  women 
do  not  have  to  work  now  as  they  did  formerly,  and  in  many  cases  this  new 
independence  lias  apparently  resulted  in  an  unfortunate  attitude  toward 
work,  with  a  greater  absenteeism  and  a  tendency  to  float  from  job  to  job. 

In  the  face  of  this  labor  shortage  the  cry  for  increased  production  has 
amused  feverish  efforts  on  the  part  of  employers  to  get  help  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  alluring  advertisements  of  ''Help  Wanted"  contribute  to  the 
prevailing  unrest,  and  the  readiness  to  try  a  new  job  upon  the  slightest  <lis- 
satisfaction  with  the  old.  Applicants  from  such  sources  do  not  prove  satis- 
factory. Instead  of  advertising,  several  firms  are  now  paying  a  bonus  to 
employes  who  bring  in  friends  who  will  continue  to  work  for  a  certain 
pcri<xl  of  time,  recognizing  the  principle  that  a  satisfied  employe  is  the 
advertisement  in  the  labor  market. 


Tn  i:  M  KTAL  TRADES 

The  largest  group  of  industrial  establishments  studied  was  in  the  so- 
called  metal  trades,  where  the  product  varies  from  a  small  piece  of  machined 
steel  to  an  assembled  oil  stove  or  an  electric  lamp.  3,691  women  were 
employed  in  the  twenty-three  plants  visited.  The  operations  included  bench 
work  and  ass«-ml>ly.  as  \\ell  as  operating  such  machines  as  drill  presses,  punch 
presses,  screw  machines,  lathes,  and  a  variety  of  machines  adapted  for  special 
processes. 
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Most  of  the  work  is  not  heavy,  and  the  girls  are  instructed  to  lift  not 
over  ten  to  fifteen  pounds,  although  they  not  infrequently  disobey  this 
rule.  Where  girls  are  on  machines  requiring  gear  shifts,  special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  favor  ease  of  operation.  However,  there  is  considerable  effort 
in  the  running  of  any  screw  machine  or  lathe,  and  in  general  it  has  seemed 
better  practice  for  men  to  do  that  work. 

Punch  presses  and  drills  are  usually  guarded,  and  relatively  few  acci- 
dents to  women  have  been  reported.  Although  no  data  are  available  as  to 
the  carefulness  of  women  in  operating  machines  compared  with  men,  there  is  a 
prevalent  impression  that  they  are  more  careful  than  male  operatives  and 
that,  freely  accepting  risks  of  operation,  they  make  little  complaint  when 
injured.  Nineteen  of  these  twenty -three  establishments  provide  medical 
service. 

Bloomer  uniforms  are  required  in  five  plants  and  are  optional  in  several 
others.  The  uniform  has  fallen  into  disfavor  since  the  war,  and  effort  is  needed 
to  enforce  its  use  at  machine  work  and  to  maintain  any  degree  of  uniformity 
and  safety  by  the  avoidance  of  jewelry,  fluffy  collars  and  ties.  High-heeled 
shoes  for  standing  work  should  also  be  opposed  where  possible  by  making  it 
easy  for  the  women  to  get  sensible  working  shoes  reasonably  priced.  Individual 
steel  lockers  are  provided  in  twelve  plants  and  hooks  in  dressing  rooms  in 
most  of  the  others.  The  increased  feeling  of  well-being  and  self-respect  of 
the  worker  who  changes  from  street  clothes  to  working  clothes  and  back 
again  is  worth  emphasizing  by  employment  or  service  departments. 

Although  several  of  the  plants  have  physical  examination  for  men,  only 
one  organization  was  found  to  give  to  girls  anything  which  might  properly 
be  called  a  physical  examination.  There  seems  to  be  little  realization  of  the 
impossibility  of  judging  by  appearance  as  to  a  girl's  fitness  for  fatiguing  work. 
With  a  high  degree  of  conscientiousness,  several  employment  departments 
have  taken  a  timid  attitude  in  this  matter.  The  fear  that  girls  will  object 
to  physical  examinations  properly  conducted  is  with  slight  foundation,  as 
they  are  in  general  use  in  similar  establishments  elsewhere,  and  where  used 
in  Cleveland  meet  with  little  or  no  opposition.  If  physical  examinations 
are  conducted  on  a  reasonable  basis  of  rejection  and  if  their  purpose  is 
frankly  explained,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  the  undesirable  worker  who  will  raise 
any  objection. 

The  dirt  and  grease  of  machine  shops,  which  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
render  them  unsuitable  places  for  the  employment  of  women,  are  in  fact 
not  objectionable  if  there  are  provided  proper  washing  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them.  Such  facilities  must  include  hot  water. 

The  noise  and  vibration  from  different  kinds  of  machinery^  are  of  rela- 
tively greater  importance. 

There  is  about  many  machine  shops  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  work 
which  is  very  appealing  to  the  sturdy,  independent  type  of  girl,  frequently 
encountered  in  this  industry.  Many  girls  who  worked  in  munitions  factories 
testified  that  they  had  never  been  so  happy  before. 
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Tables  XI  and  XII  of  the  appendix  present  the  findings  regarding  hours 
and  starting  rates  for  the  various  industries  studied.  The  usual  working  day 
for  women  in  the  metal  trades  is  from  seven  to  half  past  four.  Although 
piece-work  is  prevalent,  a  certain  minimum  daily  wage  is  guaranteed  in 
fifteen  plants,  while  three  others  pay  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage  for  the 
learning  period.  There  is  little  or  no  seasonal  variation,  but  the  supply  of 
work  frequently  varies  with  orders. 

Some  factories  employ  American  girls  almost  exclusively,  others  only 
foreign  born  or  those  of  foreign  parentage.  Usually  all  nationalities  are 
represented,  but  for  heavy,  dirty  work  the  foreign  women  of  peasant  type 
are  in  greatest  demand.  Colored  women  are  employed  in  two  plants  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 


TEXTILE  AND  KNITTING  MILLS 

The  female  operatives  of  the  textile  and  knitting  trades  constitute  an 
important  group  of  working  women,  numbering  4,642  in  the  eleven  estab- 
lishments visited.  The  knitting  mills  seem  in  almost  every  case  to  be  work- 
ing beyond  normal  capacity.  In  a  number  of  instances  mills  were  working 
under  great  pressure  upon  goods  for  delivery  a  year  hence.  Supposedly/as 
a  result  of  the  increased  activity,  work-rooms  were  cluttered  with  piles^of 
unfinished  work,  and  there  were  evidences  of  poor  factory  housekeeping. 

The  numerous  exposed  overhead  belts  furnishing  power  to  circular 
knitting  machines  seem  to  be  an  unnecessary  accident  hazard  for  the  opera- 
tives who  are  constantly  obliged  to  move  about  under  them. 

The  brightly  colored  fluff  from  the  yarn  is  everywhere  on  the  machines, 
and  at  times  adheres  noticeably  to  the  faces,  arms,  and  hair  of  the  girls. 
Occasionally  they  develop  sore  hands  or  arms,  said  to  be  caused  by  the 
dyes.  In  one  plant  mention  was  made  of  the  numerous  sore  throats,  but  they 
wen-  attributed  to  "late  hours  and  dances."  As  only  four  plants  in  this 
group  have  medical  service,  and  only  one  employs  a  physician,  there  has 
been  little  definite  study  of  health  problems  within  this  industry. 

The  working  hours  are  forty-nine  and  one-half  or  fifty  in  all  but  two 
establishments,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  XI.  The  working  day  is  usually 
n-tliirty  to  five  or  five-fifteen.  Most  of  the  women  employed  are  either 
foreign-born  or  are  of  Hungarian,  (ierman.  Austrian,  or  Polish  parentage. 
Although  most  of  them  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  they 'are 
of  a  mature  ty|»e.  appearing  much  older. 

Tin;  (i.vuMKNT  TRADES 

In  the  seven  garment  factories  visited.  ,'.7<HI  women  are  employed. 
Much  of  the  work  U  power-machine  operating,  with  the  usual  varieties^of 
finishing  work.  The  great  problem  of  the  garment  trades  is  the  regulariza- 
tion  of  employment,  or  elimination  of  seasonal  variations  in  production. 
A-  .1  roiilt  of  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  this  problem,  three 
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firms  reported  that  they  had  work  steadily  throughout  the  year.  One  re- 
ported work  for  at  least  forty -eight  weeks.  Two  large  establishments  operate 
through  a  fifty-week  year,  and  of  the  remaining  two  weeks,  one  week  is 
"layoff"  and  one  may  be  vacation  with  pay.  Another  firm  has  a  fifty-one-week 
year,  and  the  whole  factory  closes  for  one  week  of  vacation.  As  is  shown  in 
Table  XI,  weekly  hours  are  forty-four  or  forty-three  and  three-quarters,  in 
all  but  two  shops,  where  they  are  forty-seven.  One  plant  uses  an  allotment 
system — workers  going  home  when  the  day's  task  is  completed,  and  seldom 
working  even  the  possible  forty-four  hours.  Two  firms  work  an  eight  and 
three-quarter-hour  day  five  days  a  week,  with  a  full  holiday  Saturday. 
Another  firm,  after  trying  the  same  plan,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday. 

In  the  ladies'  garment  trade  the  wages  are  usually  set  by  the  union  wage 
scale  agreement,  under  which  the  minimum  is  $14  per  week.  Comparative 
starting  rates  may  be  found  in  Table  XII. 

Bohemians,  Italians  and  Hungarians  are  the  leading  nationalities  in  each 
of  several  factories  visited,  with  various  Slav  peoples  also  represented.  In 
several  factories  there  are  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  American  born. 
Two  factories  will  hire  no  one  who  does  not  speak  English. 

The  use  of  routing  systems  and  time  study  has  made  the  modern  garment 
factory  a  very  different  place  from  the  old-style  tailor  shop. 

• 
CANDY  FACTORIES. 

Candy  factories  are  as  a  rule  relatively  small  establishments.  The  six 
visited  had  a  total  of  371  women  employes.  The  demand  for  candy  is 
seasonal,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  regularize  its  manufacture,  since 
it  should  be  sold  within  a  short  time  after  it  is  made,  unless  stored  under 
most  favorable  conditions.  Two  firms  reported  that  they  never  laid  off 
any  help,  as  their  forces  automatically  decreased  in  slack  seasons  when  workers 
who  left  were  not  replaced.  Most  of  the  girls  were  American  born,  and 
as  a  group  were  young,  although  older  women  are  used  for  sorting  and  other 
work  since  girls  have  become  scarce.  As  little  skill  is  required,  except  that 
natural  to  young  fingers,  there  are  many  floaters  who  find  in  the  busy  seasons 
of  the  candy  trade  the  brief  employment  which  satisfies  them.  Such  workers 
are  apt  to  be  careless  about  their  work,  and  their  persons,  and  require  care- 
ful supervision,  especially  in  the  making  of  a  food  product.  This  super- 
vision was  generally  found,  but  several  establishments  could  well  improve 
their  standards  of  cleanliness  as  well  as  their  equipment  for  the  comfort  of 
employes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 

Of  those  establishments  listed  as  miscellaneous,  some  of  the  paper-box 
factories  are  small  but  quite  progressive  in  policy. 

Two  tobacco  factories  revealed  an  interesting  general  situation.  The 
tobacco  industry  of  Cleveland  finds  itself  on  the  decline  largely  because  of 
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scarcity  of  skilled  labor.  In  Cleveland  no  American  girls  and  very  few  young 
foreign  girls  will  work  on  cigars.  As  a  result  the  workers  arc  practically 
all  foreign  horn  and  mostly  foreign-s|>eakiiig,  and  with  the  realization  of 
their  dwindling  numbers  have  become  very  independent.  One  executive 
said  that  his  plant  is  kept  OJMMI  fifty  hours  a  week  for  the  convenience  of  his 
employes,  but  none  of  them  work  so  long,  as  they  come  and  go  at  their 
pleasure.  Several  firms  which  began  business  in  Cleveland  have  found  it 
necessary  t<>  take  most  of  their  work  elsewhere,  and  now  have  large  tobacco 
factories  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas.  These  are  said  to  be 
model  factories  as  the  workers  speak  English  and  appreciate  the  good  work- 
ing conditions  provided.  The  firms  apparently  realize  that  the  Cleveland 
factories  could  be  made  both  more  attractive  and  more  healthful.  Learning 
to  make  cigars  requires  several  weeks,  during  which  time  most  of  the  material 
handled  is  waste  and  cannot  be  reclaimed.  The  cost  of  teaching  a  new  maker 
i-  -aid  to  l>e  $350,  even  at  the  starting  rate  of  $12  a  week.  When  $15  and 
$16  a  week  is  offered  to  an  unskilled  girl  in  other  industries,  there  is  little 
incentive  for  her  to  learn  a  difficult  trade,  even  with  the  promise  of  high 
piece-work  earnings  later. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
Hours  of  Work 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  weekly  hours  in  several  trades. 
Table  XI.)     In  the  course  of  the  Survey,  little  overtime  work  was  reported. 
Only  ten  firms  admitted  that  they  had  any  overtime  for  women,  and  that 
was  said  to  be  only  occasional  or  optional.     It  seems  probable  that  over- 
time is  more  frequent  in  clerical  work  than  in  industry. 

While,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Survey,  regular  rest  periods  are  arranged 
for  in  only  one  factory,  there  are  four  establishments  in  which  women  are 
allowed  fifteen  minutes  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose 
of  eating  part  of  their  lunch.  This  is  an  interesting  acceptance  of  the  custom 
of  many  women  who  go  to  work  with  little  or  no  breakfast,  and  consequently 
feel  the  need  of  food  before  the  regular  lunch  hour.  Another  establishment 
has  two  live-minute  rest  periods  which  are  optional,  and  consequently  not 
extensively  used.  One  firm  had  discontinued  rest  periods  during? the  day 
but  dismissed  all  employes  twenty  minutes  before  the  accustomed  closing 
hour,  granting  pay  for  the  full  day.  Rest  periods  may  be  of  additional  value 
a->  a  means  of  improving  ventilation  by  open  windows.  Many  workers 
object  fo  fresh  air  if  it  must  be  admitted  near  them.  Few  j>eople  fail  to 
appreciate  a  room  full  of  fresh  air  replacing  what  has  been  vitiated,  especially 
when  there  are  present  fumes  or  odors  incident  to  an  industrial  process. 
It  is  probable  that  in  many  factories  where  the  work  is  monotonous  and 
t  ing,  much  might  be  gained  by  instituting  rest  periods.  Both  before  and 
after  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure,  it  is  important  that  careful  obser- 
vation be  made  of  the  physical  condition  of  workers  as  well  as  of  production 
rates. 
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Earnings 

It  was  hoped  at  first  that  figures  might  be  received  from  payrolls  show- 
ing actual  earnings  of  a  group  of  workers  over  a  suitable  period  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fair  conception  of  the  relation  of  earnings  to  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  opportunity  for  health.  This  was  not  found  practicable,  however.  Wage 
rates  are  misleading,  and  as  some  are  by  the  day  and  others  by  the  hour  or 
piece,  comparison  is  difficult  and  often  unfair.  The  starting  rates  reported 
have  been  tabulated  in  Table  XII.  Some  establishments  raise  the  rate  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  some  after  two  weeks  or  a  month,  and  in  many 
cases  the  rate  stands  until  the  piece-work  earnings  are  higher,  which  may 
be  in  a  few  days  or  a  matter  of  months.  Estimated  averages  for  the  various 
establishments  and  their  maximums  are  obviously  so  inaccurate  in  most 
cases  that  they  have  not  been  presented  in  this  report.  In  several  cases 
where  averages  of  actual  earnings  have  been  made  and  analyzed,  the  results 
have  been  at  variance  with  previous  estimates — additional  evidence  of  the 
futility  of  accepting  approximate  figures  regarding  actual  earnings  even  from 
persons  familiar  with  establishment  pay-rolls. 

Additional  Benefits — Cafeteria 

Practically  all  industrial  establishments  provide  either  a  cafeteria  or  a 
lunch-room.  The  cafeteria  may  serve  a  full  meal  approximately  at  cost  or 
may  provide  food  to  supplement  the  lunch  brought  by  workers.  Most 
plants  arrange  that  coffee  or  other  hot  drinks  may  be  secured  free  or  at  slight 
expense.  In  six  plants  the  employes  eat  in  work-rooms,  in  certain  instances 
the  company  providing  coffee.  Several  of  these  establishments  have  rooms 
which  are  called  lunch-rooms,  probably  in  the  hope  that  they  may  thus 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  benefit  of  a  change  of  environment 
together  with  good  food  at  meal-time,  is  generally  recognized,  and  many 
factories  are  planning  better  equipment  in  new  buildings  which  they  have 
in  prospect. 

Cooperative  buying  is  another  way  of  increasing  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages,  which  has  been  undertaken  in  several  Cleveland  factories  with 
much  success.  Group  life  insurance  carried  by  the  company  is  an  advantage 
offered  by  many  firms.  Only  eight  industrial  establishments  reported  benefit 
associations  or  some  form  of  sickness  insurance  for  women  employes. 
Several  other  firms  have  benefit  associations  but  women  are  excluded  from 
membership,  the  reasons  not  always  being  clear. 

Recreation 

In  twenty-one  establishments  there  was  found  some  sort  of  .group  recrea- 
tion instituted  and  supported  by  the  employes,  with  or  without  the  co- 
operation of  employers.  In  certain  establishments  this  is  merely  an  informal 
banding  into  social  clubs.  In  others  there  are  carefully  managed  parties 
and  entertainments  for  the  employes  and  their  families.  A  number  of 
organizations  have  bowling  clubs,  baseball  or  basket-ball  teams.  Some 
firms  have  employed  recreation  leaders  who  direct  setting-up  exercises  and 
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names  at  noon.  Where  this  is  done,  at  the  request  or  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  work< M-.  excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  but  no  person  wishes  to 
l.c  < -O<T< -ed  into  play.  The  field  of  recreation  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  employes'  organizations  upon  a  sound  basis.  The 
experience  gained  in  deciding  upon  the  form  and  direction  of  such  activities 
is  excellent  preparation  for  consideration  of  more  serious  issues  which  may 
confront  employes  in  their  industrial  relations. 

The  value  of  group  meetings  is  realized  by  many  establishments  as  a 
result  of  their  liberty  loan  rallies.  Feelings  of  comradeship  and  friendship 
among  employes  are  incentives  to  contentment  in  labor,  and  so  become 
the  modern  equivalent  of  the  spirit  of  craftsmanship.  Group  activities 
which  foMer  these  friendly  relations  and  promote  the  feeling  of  solidarity 
among  employes  are  to  be  encouraged. 


Vacations 

Many  firms  have  a  definite  vacation  policy.  Four  factories  in  the  metal 
trades  closed  last  year  for  two  WCCKS  during  July  or  August.  In  one  instance 
wages  were  paid  for  one  week;  in  another  plant,  during  a  shut-down  of  four 
weeks,  payment  was  made  of  two  weeks'  wages.  Another  firm  offers  one 
week  of  vacation  with  pay  as  a  bonus  to  any  employe  who  has  not  been 
absent  during  the  year,  except  with  a  physician's  certificate  of  illness.  Several 
establishments  reward  old  employes  with  vacations.  One  knitting  mill  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  one  week  of  vacation  with  pay  after  one  year  of  service. 
Another  closes  ten  days  during  the  year  without  pay.  The  garment  fac- 
tories generally  give  one  week  with  pay  after  one  year,  although  in  one 
days  of  paid  vacation  are  reckoned  by  periods  of  service  completed. 
Of  the  candy  factories,  two  give  one  week  with  pay  after  one  year,  one  gives 
ten  days  and  another  two  weeks  with  pay.  Other  establishments  recog- 
nize the  desirability  of  vacations  and  permit  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose. 

Only  two  establishments  were  found  in  which  Saturday  was  not  at  least 
a  half  holiday;  two  garment  factories  have  no  regular  work  on  Saturday. 

Supervision 

There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  methods  of  employment  in  the  various  plants, 
luit  in  many  places  the  modern  principle  of  having  all  applicants  pass  through 
one  office  has  been  adopted.  This  office  is  responsible  for  definitely  hiring 
workers  for  all  departments,  and  with  the  advice  of  foremen  usually  decides 
<|iicstions  of  adjustment,  discipline  and  discharge. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Survey  an  establishment  has  heen  considered  as 
having  centrali/ed  employment  when  the  authority  to  hire  or  reject  all 
applicants  U  vested  in  one  person  or  office.  (Table  XIV.)  In  eighteen  of 
the  plants  \  i-ited  \\onien  were  in  charge  of  hiring  women  employes,  and 
in  some  eases  men  also.  The  plants  of  Cleveland  are  recogni/.mi:  more 
and  more  the  value  of  having  women  in  a  sujM-rvisory  capacity  where 
women  are  employed. 
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The  number  and  size  of  plants  having  supervisory  women  appear  in 
Table  XV  which  under  this  term  includes:  employment  managers,  welfare 
directors,  and  those  who  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  conditions 
affecting  the  work  of  women  in  factories.  Nurses  have  not  been  included 
unless  when  concerned  primarily  with  such  responsibilities  rather  than 
nursing.  Foreladies  have  been  omitted  as  their  sphere  is  usually  limited  to 
direction  of  the  performance  of  manufacturing  operations.  When  there  is 
no  other  woman  in  supervision,  a  forelady  often  successfully  handles  social 
problems  and  acts  as  intermediary  between  the  girls  and  the  management. 
As  the  duties  of  supervisory  women  are  often  not  clearly  defined,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  rather  arbitrary  classifications  in  some  instances  for  the 
purpose  of  tabulation.  In  each  of  three  establishments  work  of  this  nature 
is  so  extensive  that  there  is  a  well-organized  department  staffed  by  a  number 
of  women,  each  with  well-recognized  duties.  There  is  clearly  an  important 
place  in  industry  for  the  woman  who  has  by  training  adapted  her  common 
sense  and  personality  to  seeing  fairly  the  problems  of  human  relations  and 
interpreting  them  in  the  everyday  adjustments  of  factory  life. 

The  question  of  health  supervision  for  women  includes  a  special  problem 
discussed  here  rather  than  in  connection  with  general  health  supervision. 
In  almost  every  case  where  plant  nurse,  employment  manager  or  other 
executive  was  asked  about  the  policy  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  preg- 
nant women,  the  reply  was  that  each  case  was  decided  upon  its  individual 
merits.  There  is  need,  however,  of  a  certain  well-defined  standard  of  pro- 
cedure, for  if  left  to  themselves,  many  women  work  longer  than  they  should, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  conceal  their  condition  may  do  themselves  harm. 
Usually  the  executive  in  charge  of  personnel  is  eager  to  have  any  woman  who 
is  pregnant  leave  work  as  soon  as  or  before  her  condition  becomes  notice- 
able. This  is  often  desirable  where  numbers  of  girls  and  men  are  employed 
in  the  same  departments,  for  comment  cannot  be  avoided  and  is  frequently 
unwholesome.  Several  cases  were  noted  where  special  effort  had  been  made 
to  place  favorably,  pregnant  women  who  were  badly  in  need  of  money  so 
that  they  might  continue  to  work  until  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month 
under  supervision  of  the  factory  nurse.  It  was  generally  believed  that  ordi- 
narily a  woman  should  not  continue  factory  work  after  the  sixth  month. 
None  of  the  executives  interviewed  wished  women  to  return  to  work  within 
six  months  or  a  year  after  childbirth,  and  except  with  foreign  women  it  is 
seldom  that  any  worker  endeavors  to  return  so  soon.  In  plants  where  foreign 
women  are  employed  without  careful  questioning  or  an  effort  to  learn  of 
home  conditions,  it  may  not  infrequently  happen  that  mothers  of  small 
children  will  be  at  work  when  they  should  be  at  home.  Although  it  is  not 
feasible  to  generalize  for  all  processes  and  industries  regarding  the  limita- 
tions which  should  be  placed  upon  the  employment  of  pregnant  women, 
because  of  variations  in  the  hazard  of  continued  employment,  thoughtful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  problems  presented  in  individual  cases, 
and  in  no  event  should  pregnant  women  knowingly  be  permitted  to  work 
within  two  weeks  before,  or  four  weeks  after  childbirth. 
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PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  WORK 

Light,  air,  and  to  some  extent  sanitation  vary  largely  with  the  age  of 
the  plant  equipment.  Many  Cleveland  firms  are  planning  to  build  new 
factories  with  model  installations  and  feel  that  they  should  not  be  judged 
on  present  facilities  meanwhile.  Cleanliness  is  more  difficult  to  maintain 
in  an  old  plant  than  in  a  new  one,  but  it  can  always  be  achieved  by  dint  of 
sjx-cial  application  to  the  problem  and  is  important  for  its  moral  effect  as 
well  as  for  physical  comfort.  Toilet  facilities  were  usually  found  to  be  ade- 
quate and  in  compliance  with  the  legal  requirements,  but  in  several  cases 
were  not  entirely  partitioned  off  from  the  main  work-room,  which  is  a  very 
undesirable  arrangement.  Washing  facilities  varied  greatly,  but  on  the 
whole  were  adequate  except  for  a  somewhat  too  limited  supply  of  hot  water. 
Drinking  water  was  usually  provided  by  bubble  fountains,  or  water  coolers. 
Several  common  drinking  cups  were  seen,  as  will  always  be  the  case  when  the 
workers  must  provide  their  own. 

Facilities  for  the  seating  of  workers  were  found  to  be  of  great 
variety,  ranging  from  a  barrel  top  or  a  box  to  the  most  modern  steel  chairs, 
adjustable  for  height  of  seat  and  back.  The  law  requires  that  individual 
establishments  "shall  provide  a  suitable  seat  for  the  use  of  each  female  em- 
ploye and  shall  )>ermit  the  use  of  such  seat  when  such  female  employes 
are  not  necessarily  engaged  in  the  active  duties  for  which  they  are  employed, 
and  when  the  use  thereof  will  not  actually  and  necessarily  interfere  with 
thr  projKT  discharge  of  the  duties  of  such  employes,  constructed  where 
practicable  with  an  automatic  back  support."  In  practice,  while  chairs  are 
generally  provided  for  at  least  occasional  use,  the  phrase  "interfere  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties"  may  be  broadly  interpreted  to  prevent 
the  use  of  chairs  at  any  operation,  and  has  not  resulted  in  the  general  reali/a- 
tion  that  chairs  can  now  be  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  almost  any 
type  of  work. 

The  law  also  provides  that,  "\o  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  shall  be  engaged  or  |>ermitted  to  work  at  an  employment  which  com- 
pels her  t<>  remain  standing  constantly  while  on  duty."  Knitting,  weaving 
and  spinning  are  not  considered  standing  work  because  the  o|>erator  walks 
about  her  machine.  As  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  ages  of  girls  eighteen  to 
twenty-one,  this  law  is  all  but  impossible  of  enforcement.  A  campaign  for 
education  concerning  l>etter  seating  and  its  use  is  needed  for  both  employers 
and  employes.  It  is  true  'hat  employes  often  will  not  choose  to  sit  at  their 
work,  and  old  employes  frequently  object  to  new  tyjx's  of  chairs  with  backs. 
Operative  can  usually  be  won  over  to  acceptance  of  an  appliance  which 
is  really  to  their  advantage  by  a  patient  and  persistent  demonstration  of 
its  merits. 

Lockers  ,m-  another  institution  which  often  cause  the  employer  to  \\eary 
of  well-doing,  for  keys  ;,re  lost  and  many  \\orkers  will  not  use  locks  when  they 
are  l'nrni>hed.  T\\cnly -live  establishments  reported  thai  they  had  lockers, 
usually  of  steel,  one  for  cadi  person.  Other  firms  use  racks  m  a  dressing- 
room.  Only  t\\o  cases  \\cre  found  \\herc  clothing  was  hanging  in  the  work- 
room. 
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Couches  were  provided  for  women  employes  in  thirty-two  establishments. 
This  might  mean  a  single  couch  in  a  room  crowded  with  wraps,  or  a  com- 
fortable bed  in  a  silence-room  or  dispensary.  Many  plants  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  dispensary  bed,  a  room  with  several  couches  to  be  used  for  rest  when 
needed.  The  plant  which  has  no  cot  available  for  an  emergency  is  not  properly 
equipped  to  care  for  women  employes. 


MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS 

In  the  seven  mercantile  establishments  visited,  6,730  women  are  em- 
ployed. 

Department  stores  have  uniform  closing  hours,  giving  them  forty-eight 
hours  per  week,  except  a  few  that  remain  open  an  extra  half-hour  on  Satur- 
day. During  July  and  August  a  number  of  the  stores  are  closed  all  day 
either  Saturday  or  Monday.  The  vacation  policy  varies  slightly,  but  all 
stores  grant  a  week  with  pay  after  a  certain  period  of  service,  which  may  be 
three,  six,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  usually  two  weeks  with  pay  is  given 
after  a  longer  service. 

Department  stores  have  developed  a  special  service  for  employes  in 
their  educational  departments.  It  is  helpful  to  a  new  employe  to  have 
the  necessary  information  as  to  store  policy  and  department  relations  pre- 
sented in  definite  fashion.  Through  careful  observation,  the  ability  of  the 
individual  may  be  directed  into  the  most  fruitful  channels.  There  is  in 
many  mercantile  establishments  opportunity  for  advancement,  and  effort 
is  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  many  buyers  and  executives  have 
worked  their  way  up  through  the  store.  Classes  in  salesmanship  give  added 
zest  to  selling  as  well  as  increased  earning  in  commissions. 

Efficient  employment  is  an  important  preliminary  to  the  work  of  the 
educational  department,  and  the  health  of  employes  as  well  should  be 
carefully  considered.  Several  of  the  stores  are  now  giving  attention  to  the 
development  of  adequate  health  departments. 

Starting  rates  vary  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the  worker.  For  the  stock, 
cashier  and  inspection  departments,  two  stores  have  a  minimum  of  $10  per 
week,  while  others  do  not  give  less  than  $12  or  $13.  For  selling  on  a  com- 
mission basis,  the  usual  minimum  is  $15  per  week. 

Several  stores  have  women  elevator  operators  who  are  said  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  men  who  are  obtainable.  Where  doors  are  arranged 
to  open  easily,  little  physical  effort  is  required,  but  adequate  .opportunity 
for  rest  should  be  provided  to  relieve  the  nervous  strain  of  constant  atten- 
tion to  an  important  duty,  while  at  the  same  time  treating  passengers  with 
courtesy  and  answering  questions.  Rest  periods  are  provided  in  practically 
all  establishments  by  the  use  of  a  relief  operator.  Except  in  one-way  ele- 
vators standing  is  usually  constant  in  busy  hours,  but  suitable  seats  should 
be  available  for  use  upon  occasion. 
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Women  also  operate  elevators  in  several  hotels  and  public  buildings. 
This  is  another  kind  of  work  on  which  colored  women  are  frequently  employed. 
$14  per  week  is  the  lowest  of  the  wage  rates  reported  for  elevator  operators. 

PUBLIC-SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS 
LAUNDRIES 

It  is  unfortunate  that  conditions  for  workers  in  laundries  at  present 
seem  to  be  in  some  ways  poorer  than  in  the  past.  The  services  of  a  woman 
supervisor  have  been  given  up  in  one  place,  use  of  lockers,  cafeteria  and 
recreation  in  another.  Labor  cost  is  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  laundering, 
and  as  the  public  resents  increased  prices,  it  is  difficult  for  laundries  to  raise 
their  wage  rates  to  a  point  of  competition  with  factories.  Consequently 
the  scarcity  of  female  labor  is  severely  felt  in  laundries.  Some  plants  were 
so  short-handed  that  managers  and  executives  had  to  take  the  places  of 
absent  workers.  Porter  service  was  most  inadequate  and  often  the  laundry 
housekeeping  was  poorly  done. 

The  attitude  of  laundry  men  toward  their  workers  varied  greatly.  Some 
were  indifferent  to  the  objectionable  features  of  the  work.  Others  maintained 
that  standing  was  not  harmful,  that  high  humidity  was  beneficial,  and  that 
marking  soiled  clothes  was  a  particularly  healthful  occupation.  In  one 
laundry  there  was  an  effort  made  to  seat  all  employes  so  far  as  possible.  New 
machines,  often  designed  so  that  the  worker  could  be  seated,  were  being 
installed  beside  old  ones,  showing  the  advances  in  this  direction  and  suggest- 
ing further  improvements  that  should  follow  if  the  comfort  of  workers  is 
to  receive  the  same  consideration  in  laundries  that  it  does  in  most  factories. 
Ventilating  devices  were  generally  used,  although  often  they  were  ineffec- 
tive. It  would  seem  that  much  of  the  steam  could  be  kept  from  the  general 
work-room  by  partitioning  off  the  section  used  for  washing,  and  mangles 
could  also  be  installed  in  separate  rooms,  although  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
noticeable  escape  of  steam  from  mangles  when  excellent  exhausts  are  avail- 
able. 

The  nature  of  laundry  work  makes  it  particularly  desirable  that  em- 
ployes' wraps  should  not  l>e  left  in  the  work-room,  that  separate  lunch- 
rooms should  be  provided,  that  toilet  and  washing  facilities  should  be  ade- 
quate, but  this  was  not  always  the  case. 

It  i>  micro! in;,'  that  even  the  less  progressive  laundry  men  speak  of  the 
laundry  as  a  type  of  public  service,  and  feel  a  responsibility  to  serve  their 
customers  faithfully,  especially  when  there  is  much  general  sickness  as  was 
the  case  this  winter.  One  manager  considered  that  the  importance  of  getting 
the  work  done  outweighed  the  importance  of  good  working  conditions  for 
laundry  workers  so  long  as  there  was  no  violation  of  the  law.  Often  the 
law's  minimum  is  considered  the  only  reasonable  maximum. 

The  x-arcity  of  labor  has  resulted  in  the  UM-  of  colored  girls  in  three  of 
the  commercial  laundries  visited,  and  three  of  the  hotel  laundries.  Separate 
coat  rooms,  toilets  and  eatinir  facilities  \\erc  usually  provided.  The  colored 
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workers  were  generally  considered  less  efficient,  and  much  slower  to  learn 
the  work — which  was  given  as  the  reason  for  their  lower  wage.  Colored 
girls  started  at  $10  where  white  beginners  received  $13.  In  two  laundries 
white  girls  received  $14  for  a  starting  rate,  in  another,  $12.  The  average 
for  laundry  workers  seemed  to  be  about  $17. 

The  variation  of  busy  and  slack  days  has  been  largely  eliminated  from 
laundries  by  daily  collections  of  clothes  from  patrons.  There  is  said  to  be 
no  overtime  for  women.  Two  plants  work  fifty  hoifrs,  one  forty -nine,  and 
two,  forty-seven  hours. 


HOTELS 

In  spite  of  the  inclusion  of  the  word  "hotel"  in  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission's definition  of  "shops  and  factories,"  there  seems  to  be  doubt  as 
to  whether  hotels  do  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, especially  since  enforcement  of  "Laws  Providing  for  Inspection  and 
Licensing  of  Hotels  and  Restaurants"  has  recently  been  entrusted  to  the 
department  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal,  although  with  no  mention  of  kinds 
of  work  or  hours  for  employes.  The  hotel  department  heads  were  of  the 
impression  that  some  restrictions  existed  but  were  vague  as  to  their  nature. 

Hotel  and  restaurant  workers  are  said  to  be  confirmed  floaters.  Some  of 
the  women  live  in  hotel  dormitories,  with  board  in  addition  to  their  monthly 
wage;  some  live  outside,  receiving  two  meals  daily  besides  a  weekly  wage; 
and  others  live  outside  and  carry  their  own  meals.  Earnings  depend  in 
part  upon  tips  and  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  They  are  often  larger 
potentially  than  in  reality,  especially  for  chamber-maids.  The  stated 
sum  paid  for  similar  work  in  different  places  varied,  and  in  general  there 
seemecLto  be  little  opportunity  for  increases  based  on  efficiency  or  length 
of  service,  although  one  hotel  has  group  insurance  and  a  bonus  as  incentives 
to  continued  employment. 

The  decentralization  of  responsibility  in  hotels  rather  surprises  the 
inquirer  who  must  go  from  department  to  department  to  learn  of  the  various 
types  of  workers  and  the  conditions  of  their  employment.  The  hotel  manager 
has  two  problems — serving  the  public  and  maintaining  a  staff  of  employes 
to  render  that  service.  As  catering  to  the  public  is  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  a  hotel,  it  receives  most  of  the  manager's  attention,  and  the  demands 
of  the  public  are  so  varied  that  a  great  amount  of  detail  is  involved.  The 
problems  incident  to  maintaining  a  staff  of  employes  are  left  to  those  in 
charge  of  the  several  departments,  which  are  conducted  quite  independently 
of  each  other.  The  effectiveness  of  such  an  arrangement  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  efficiency  of  department  heads.  As  stewards  ano^  hotel  house- 
keepers are  somewhat  temperamental,  and  invariably  complain  of  the  un- 
reasonableness of  their  employes  who  stay  only  a  short  time,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  present  method  of  hiring  and  dealing  with  employes  in  hotels 
might  be  replaced  to  advantage  by  an  organized  central  employment  service 
similar  to  that  used  in  industries,  in  many  of  which  the  requirements  for 
different  types  of  employes  are  as  varied  as  in  hotels. 
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RESTAURANTS 

Waitresses  are  one  of  the  few  groups  of  women  strongly  unionized  in 
Cleveland.  Their  wage  scale  of  $12  to  $18  per  week  in  addition  to  meals 
and  tips,  prevails  in  the  city.  They  work  eight  hours  for  six  days  per  week, 
but  often  the  day  is  broken  in  two  parts  with  the  afternoon  hours  free.  These 
cannot  be  well  utilized,  and  the  union  is  about  to  campaign  for  all  straight 
watches  of  eight  continuous  hours.  By  using  the  shift  system  some  managers 
have  practically  all  of  their  waitresses  working  continuous  hours. 

While  restaurants  and  cafeterias  in  many  cases  seem  slow  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  comfort  of  employes,  some  progressive  managers  have 
taken  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  are  also  planning  centralized 
employment,  employes'  organizations,  and  medical  service  for  workers. 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

The  difficulties  of  poor  telephone  service  are  well  known  to  the  public, 
but  the  reasons  back  of  it  require  special  study.  Operators  are  scarce, 
special  urging  is  often  needed  to  induce  girls  to  enter  this  field,  and  many 
of  them  stay  for  but  a  short  time.  The  low  wages  paid  have  been  one  very 
evident  reason.  Changes  have  recently  been  effected  in  Cleveland,  but 
comparison  with  most  industrial  work  is  still  unfavorable.  The  nervous 
tension  under  which  the  work  must  be  performed  is  trying  to  many  tem- 
peraments. This  has  been  recognized  to  a  degree  by  the  provision  of  a 
fifteen-minute  rest  period  in  each  three  and  one-half  or  four  hour  period  of 
duty.  Whether  this  is  sufficient  for  relaxation  from  such  work  is  something 
that  should  be  carefully  studied  and  every  effort  made  to  preserve  the  routine 
so  that  no  matter  what  the  pressure  of  traffic  may  l>e,  the  rests  need  never 
be  omitted.  Rather  than  deny  the  nervous  strain  of  telephone  work,  it 
would  seem  that  companies  might  well  devote  themselves  to  special  study 
of  methods  for  lessening  the  strain  on  operators.  The  public  should  be 
better  informed  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  operators  work,  in  order  that 
they  may  cooperate  with  telephone  companies  to  improve  service  by  properly 
signalling  operators,  carefully  giving  numbers,  and  displaying  a  reasonable 
patience. 

The  telegraph  companies  employ  several  hundred  girls  as  telegraph 
operators.  Others  are  in  the  telephone  department.  All  of  this  work 
requires  a  keen  mind  and  a  combination  of  speed  and  exactness  in  opera- 
tion that  would  seem  to  deserve  better  pay  than  is  generally  given. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

NIGHT  WORK  • 

The  difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  female  labor  has  already 
been  di^< -u^ed.  One  of  the  roults  of  this  labor  scarcity  has  been  to  cause 
several  manufacturers,  under  pressure  of  unfilled  orders,  to  see  in  night 
work  the  simplest  solution  of  their  problem.  There  are  women  eager  to 
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work  at  night,  and  many  firms  report  that  women  are  turned  away  from 
the  night  shift  though  they  cannot  be  secured  for  work  by  day.  These  women 
have  families  of  small  children  for  which  they  must  care  during  the  day. 
At  night  their  husbands  come  home  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  family 
care  so  that  the  mothers  may  go  to  the  factory.  Here  they  may  work  from 
five  o'clock  to  ten,  or  more  likely  from  three  to  eleven,  five  to  twelve,  or 
six  to  two,  and  in  one  plant  from  six  to  hah*  past  four  in  the  morning. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  after  a  day's  housework  and  the  care  of  small 
children  a  woman  is  in  any  condition  to  be  a  good  factory  operative,  but 
many  employers  seem  to  feel  that  night  work  is  very  satisfactory.  As  most 
of  the  night  shifts  have  begun  in  the  past  six  months,  the  effect  of  a  woman's 
holding  two  jobs  has  not  become  apparent  in  the  quality  of  her  work.  The 
result  will  be  sooner  evident  in  her  home,  for  even  a  sturdy  woman  of  the 
European  peasant  type  cannot  long  stand  such  double  duty  without  impair- 
ing her  physical  condition,  the  first  effect  of  which  will  be  upon  her  children. 
A  hard-working  mother  with  insufficient  sleep  is  apt  to  be  irritable,  and 
even  if  she  is  conscientious  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  her  children  properly, 
their  tempers  are  apt  to  reflect  her  own.  Of  real  home  life  there  can  be  none 
when  father  and  mother  scarcely  see  each  other,  and  the  inculcation  of 
American  ideals  under  such  circumstances  is  a  barren  hope. 

The  Survey  has  a  record  of  980  women  who  were  working  on  night  shifts 
in  fifteen  Cleveland  factories  on  April  15th.  Of  these  652  were  employed 
in  the  textile  and  knitting  mills  and  328  in  the  metal  trades. 

Aside  from  the  effect  upon  home  life,  and  the  street  dangers  at  night,  the 
night  work  in  the  factory  itself  is  not  so  pleasant  as  it  is  by  day.  Factory 
illumination  generally  is  none  too  good.  At  night  with  only  artificial  light- 
ing it  is  usually  worse.  Other  parts  of  the  building  are  dark,  and  there  is, 
a  sense  of  the  uncanny  about  being  at  work  when  naturally  one  should  be 
asleep.  In  factories  where  there  are  cafeterias  and  dispensaries  for  the  use 
of  the  day  force,  these  facilities  are  seldom  available  at  night.  Often  there 
is  no  definite  pause  for  eating,  even  in  a  seven  or  eight-hour  shift.  There  is 
almost  never  the  same  supervision  at  night  that  there  is  during  the  day, 
and  where  both  men  and  women  are  employed  there  is  even  more  reason 
for  it. 

Night  work  is  possibly  but  a  temporary  measure.  The  experience  of 
England  during  the  war  and,  before  that,  the  feeling  that  led  six  European 
countries  to  agree  to  prohibit  night  work  for  women,  should  make  our  people 
consider  the  institution  carefully  before  we  sanction  its  use  even  in  an  emer- 
gency threatening  the  life  of  the  nation — and  such  an  emergency  does  not 
now  exist.  So  long  as  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  establishment  of  night 
shifts  for  women,  there  will  be  temptation  to  meet  orders  b^y  this  means 
rather  than  by  improved  management,  routing  and  planning  of  work.  It 
would  be  well  for  Ohio  to  record  on  its  statute  books  its  opposition  to  the 
employment  of  women  at  night.  At  present  there  is  not  even  an  avenue  for 
learning  the  full  extent  of  night  work,  as  there  is  no  requirement  for  reporting 
night  shifts  to  the  Industrial  Commission  and  no  method  for  its  control  except 
through  chance  visits  of  state  inspectors. 
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The  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  employ  a  few  women  at  night, 
and  there  is  an  occasional  small  restaurant  with  night  waitresses.  Girl 
ushers  are  used  in  several  of  the  theatres  and  moving-picture  houses,  but 
in  small  numbers.  Aside  from  factories  the  largest  number  of  women  who 
work  at  night  are  those  who  clean  office  buildings.  They  usually  work 
eight  hours,  and  it  may  be  at  any  time  of  the  night  or  early  morning,  although 
the  shift  from  five  to  twelve  o'clock  is  most  popular,  leaving,  as  it  does,  a 
little  of  the  night  for  sleeping.  The  women  are  usually  hired  by  the  fore- 
lady  in  charge,  and  are  in  large  proportion  foreign.  They  frequently  bring 
neighbors  to  work  with  them  to  avoid  the  journey  home  alone.  These 
women  speak  their  native  languages,  and  enjoy  the  informality  of  the  work, 
though  there  is  no  question  about  the  fatigue  in  connection  with  scrubbing 
and  carrying  heavy  pails  of  water,  frequently  with  no  elevator  service.  In 
April  a  night  cleaning  woman  was  killed  while  on  the  way  to  her  home  in'a 
Cleveland  suburb  and  robbed  of  her  pay. 


HOME  WORK 

A  means  of  adding  to  the  day's  output  utilized  by  a  number  of  factories 
is  home  work.  Parts  of  sweaters  are  frequently  joined  by  a  stitch  done  by 
hand,  and  use  of  factory  space  for  this  work  is  avoided  in  many  cases  by 
sending  the  work  to  the  homes  of  women  who  have  spent  a  few  days  in  the 
factory  learning  the  work.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  225  women  work 
on  sweaters  and  other  knit  goods  in  their  homes.  Except  for  the  delivery 
and  collection  of  material  by  some  of  the  firms,  there  is  no  overhead  expense 
in  connection  with  home  work,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  rates 
for  this  work  should  be  so  low. 

A  number  of  factories  have  established  small  branch  factories,  occasion- 
ally located  in  connection  with  a  dwelling,  but  under  the  law  considered  work- 
shops only  when  they  are  the  assembly  place  for  workers  other  than  those 
living  in  such  a  dwelling.  Between  this  type  of  workshop  and  the  service 
rendered  by  women  sewing  by  hand  in  their  own  homes,  there  is  another 
type  of  industrial  service  performed  by  the  women  in  whose  homes  a  com- 
pany has  installed  a  power  machine.  While  the  Industrial  Commission 
inspects  the  main  factories  and  the  smaller  branch  shops,  it  is  not  practicable 
for  inspectors  to  maintain  adequate  supervision  of  the  conditions  under 
which  work  is  performed  in  the  homes  of  individual  workers. 

There  is  a  variety  of  home  work.  An  occasional  garment  factory  sends 
out  cuffs  to  be  turned.  The  carding  of  snaps  and  fasteners  employs  about 
one  hundred  women.  This  work  is  done  entirely  in  the  homes,  and  the 
worker>  must  earry  supplies  back  and  forth  to  the  factory.  The  earnings 
seem  very  little  for  the  time  required,  but  the  work  is  light  and  many  women 
have  probably  been  able  to  earn  in  this  way  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  able  to  do  so.  Stringing  of  sales  t.-i^  is  another  type  of  home  work 
done  mostly  by  children.  >ome  of  whom  olijeet  to  the  low  rates  of  pay.  In 
season  there  is  also  the  home  trimming  of  tailored  hats,  which  are  delivered 
li  the  ease.  A  few  women  work  on  brushes  at  home. 
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While  the  advantages  of  home  work  for  crippled  or  convalescent  patients 
has  given  interest  to  its  possibilities  in  special  cases,  the  general  increase  of 
home  work,  due  to  current  high  prices  on  the  one  hand  and  the  demands 
of  employers  for  labor  on  the  other,  must  be  carefully  watched.  The  repeti- 
tion of  such  abuses  of  home  work  as  were  revealed  by  studies  of  conditions 
in  New  York  should  be  avoided. 

Not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad  has  it  been  observed  that  more 
unfavorable  conditions  for  the  children  are  created  where  their  mothers  do 
industrial  work  in  their  homes,  than  result  from  other  forms  of  work  under- 
taken by  married  women.  Carmagnano,  in  Pediatria  (March,  1920,  XXVIII, 
No.  5),  believes  that  we  should  go  so  far  as  to  provide  legal  measures  to 
protect  prospective  and  nursing  mothers  who  are  engaged  in  wage-earning 
or  piece-work  at  home,  as  we  protect  them  in  factory  work. 


DAY  NURSERIES 

In  almost  every  establishment  visited,  more  married  women  were  em- 
ployed than  ever  before.  Many  of  these  were  young  women  with  few  home 
responsibilities,  for  it  was  frequently  said  that  in  these  days  working  girls 
return  to  the  factory  or  store  a  few  days  after  they  are  married.  Many, 
however,  are  women  with  families  who  find  even  the  fairly  good  wages  of 
their  husbands  insufficient  for  the  family  needs,  or  those  who  wish  to  pro- 
vide for  the  future  by  laying  something  aside  now  that  wages  are  high,  or 
others  who  are  helping  to  pay  for  a  home  or  sending  money  to  suffering 
relatives  in  Europe. 

Many  complaints  come  from  the  schools  that  children  of  school  age  are 
kept  at  home  to  care  for  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  or  in  other 
cases  that  mothers  are  either  leaving  the  children  to  run  the  streets  or  lock- 
ing them  in  their  houses  while  the  mothers  are  at  work.  More  than  one 
child  left  in  this  way  has  been  burned  to  death. 

Whether  mothers  of  small  children  should  be  permitted  to  work  is  a 
difficult  social  problem.  They  cannot  be  legislated  into  their  homes,  nor 
should  they  be  encouraged  to  evade  responsibilities  by  day-nursery  facilities. 
On  the  other  hand  the  children  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  neglected.  Day 
nurseries  have  provided  care  for  some  children  whose  mothers  are  obliged 
to  work.  337  such  children  were  cared  for  by  the  Day  Nursery  and  Free 
Kindergarten  Association  last  year.  The  day  nursery,  however,  is  an  expen- 
sive institution,  and  we  have  little  information  from  which  to  judge  its  net 
social  worth. 

If  working  women  were  to  be  charged  one  dollar  per  day  per  child,  which 
is  the  approximate  cost  of  nursery  care,  probably  few  women  would  use 
day  nurseries.  Should  the  community  then  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
families  of  those  mothers  by  supplying  nursery  care  for  a  slight  fee,  encourag- 
ing the  mothers  to  work  outside  their  homes  and  leave  their  children  for 
the  group  care  of  the  nursery?  If  such  is  to  be  the  case  the  community 
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must  insist  that  this  care  be  of  the  best  and  that  preventive  health  measures 
for  the  young  child  be  used  to  ward  off  later  illnesses  and  defects  so  far  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  eventual  economic  cost  to  the  community  may 
not  be  too  high. 

Mothers  are  working  at  the  present  time.  The  care  that  should  be  given 
to  their  children  is  a  community  health  problem  with  economic  and  social 
aspects  so  important  that  each  community  should  give  careful  study  to 
its  own  situation. 

MOTHERS'  PENSIONS 

The  provision  of  mothers'  pensions  has  been  a  partial  approach  to  the 
same  problem,  but  is  applicable  only  in  cases  of  widows  who  are  mentally 
and  morally  sound  and  whose  legal  residence  is  established.  Even  where 
mothers'  pensions  can  be  granted,  they  are  most  inadequate.  $15  per  month 
for  the  first  child  and  $7  for  each  additional  child,  is  the  maximum  per- 
mitted. This  maximum  is  always  granted  in  Cuyahoga  County,  but  is 
so  inadequate  that  in  numbers  of  cases  the  pension  must  be  supplemented 
by  the  Associated  Charities. 

In  some  counties,  however,  no  pensions  are  given,  and  in  others  the 
amount  is  very  small,  so  that  great  effort  will  be  required  to  arouse  sufficient 
public  opinion  through  the  state  to  secure  legislative  increase  of  the  maxi- 
mum. 

The  court  takes  the  stand  that  no  mother  may  receive  a  pension  if  she 
work*  more  than  three  days  a  week,  which  means  that  a  widow  with  four 
children  is  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  receiving  a  pension  of  $36  per 
month  or  of  earning  a  living  for  the  family. 


RECOMMENDA  TIONS 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Survey — 

That  industrial  and  other  establishments  bring  to  the  attention  of 
employes  the  health  value  of  suitable  working  clothing,  with  special  regard 
for  the  advantages  of  proper  footwear  for  women  who  are  much  upon  their 
feet,  and  for  the  safety  of  women  in  machine  trades. 

That  in  establishments  where  there  is  routine  physical  examination  of 
men,  women  employes  be  admitted  to  an  examination  of  similar  nature. 

That  uncertainty  of  the  adequacy  of  piece-work  earnings  be  obviated 
by  a  guaranteed  minimum  wage-rate  when  practicable. 

That  the  industries  of  Cleveland  devote  special  consideration  to  the 
elimination  of  hazards  of  accident  and  illness  where  women  are  employed. 

That  various  industries  endeavor  to  eliminate  seasonal  variations  in 
employment  through  regularization  of  work. 
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That  special  effort  be  made  to  interest  both  employers  and  employes 
in  the  use  of  seating  suitable  for  different  operations,  and  that  where  possible 
chairs  be  adjustable  for  height  of  seat  and  back. 

That  every  establishment  employing  women  provide  one  or  more 
couches  for  the  use  of  such  employes. 

That  the  municipal  department  of  health  maintain  careful  supervision  of 
laundries  with  special  reference  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  employes. 

That  the  public  be  more  adequately  informed  regarding  the  technical 
difficulties  incident  to  maintenance  of  a  telephone  service,  to  the  end  that 
its  cooperation  be  secured  in  a.  reduction  of  the  hazard  of  nerve  strain  for 
telephone  operators,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of  a  service  which  at 
present  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  high  efficiency  of  a  human  factor. 

That  night  work  of  women  be  prohibited  by  law,  except  in  essential 
public  utilities. 

That  greater  publicity  be  given  to  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  governing  conditions  of  employment. 

That  the  number  of  women  inspectors  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
assigned  to  the  Cleveland  district  be  increased  in  order  that  the  conditions 
attending  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  individual  establish- 
ments may  be  observed  more  frequently  than  at  the  yearly  intervals  at 
present  prevailing. 


INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

The  hope  of  solution  of  the  various  problems  in  connection  with  the 
employment  of  women  lies  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  has,  through  its  Industrial  Extension  De- 
partment and  more  .recently  through  the  Industrial  Women's  Club,  taken 
an  active  part  in  recreation  for  working  girls,  and  has  also  attempted,  by 
educational  means,  to  prepare  these  girls  to  think  out  their  problems  for 
themselves. 

The  Vacation  Savings  Club  has  been  effective  in  the  encouragement  of 
thrift  among  working  people,  especially  women. 

The  Girls'  City  Club  has  been  recently  established  by  the  League  of 
Women  Workers,  with  the  aid  of  secretaries  of  the  Vacation  Savings  Club, 
and  affords  a  downtown  social  club  for  girls,  with  a  variety  of  recreation 
and  classes. 

The  local  branch  of  the  Consumers'  League  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  various  aspects  of  the  work  of  women,  and  is  cooperating  with  other 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  learn  actual  conditions  of  work  in  relation  to  present 
and  proposed  legislation,  and  to  learn  the  opinions  of  thinking  working 
women  concerning  their  own  problems. 
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The  State-City  Free  Employment  Bureau  is  interested  in  the  work  of 
women  from  the  practical  point  of  view  of  placement.  The  worth  of  such  a 
central  agency  for  employment  has  been  demonstrated  in  many  places,  and 
its  usefulness  grows  as  it  is  used. 

Where  working  women  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  industrial  life  of 
a  city  as  they  do  in  Cleveland,  there  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  city  will  consider  and  protect  their  interests. 


When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend 


-      By  BRIGGS 


ICocrrutot.    I3:«.  NOT  Tort  THUni*  If. 


fitsnWfl  Ttiat  childhood  15 
endowed  with  certain  inherent  and 
inalienable  rignts  among  which  are 
fmnrmi  toil  for  daily  bread, 
the  right  to  play  and  to  dream  - 
the  rght  to  the  normal  5leep  of 
the  night  season ;  the  right  to 
an  education  that  we  rpay  hav/^ 
Duality  or  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing all  that  tner^  is  in  us  of 
mind  aiad.  h^art" 


Courtesy  New  York  Tribune  and  The  Cleveland  Press 
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Children  and  Industry 
By  FLORENCE  V.  BALL 

INTRODUCTORY 

A  STUDY  of  children  and  industry  is  included  in  the  report  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  Health  Survey  because  the  health  of  the  large  portion  of  the 
city's  population  who  are  going  to  be  its  industrial  workers  depends  largely 
upon  what  provisions  are  made  for  their  welfare  during  the  period  when 
they  are  15-18  years  old.  The  years  from  15-18  are  the  adolescent  years, 
and  children  of  this  age  face  especial  health  problems  which  must  have  care- 
ful attention.  Out  of  the  children  who  go  to  work  are  developed  the  future 
industrial  workers  and  citizens  of  the  city.  If  only  a  few  of  the  children  in 
the  community  were  going  to  work  it  might  not  be  important  from  a  health 
standpoint  to  consider  their  interests  so  carefully.  But  at  17  years  of  age 
75%  of  the  children  of  Cleveland  are  already  at  work,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  at  work  for  two  or  three  years  previously.  They  are  no  longer  under 
the  direct  care  of  school  medical  authorities.  Neither  are  their  especial 
needs  studied  and  provided  for  in  industrial  medical  service.  Unless  special 
supervision  is  provided  for  children  of  these  years,  their  passage  into  industry 
is  unguarded  and  unguided,  and  irreparable  damage  may  be  done  to  their 
mental  and  physical  well-being,  which  will  have  serious  results  both  in  their 

own  future  and  in  that  of  the  community. 

• 

\<>r  is  the  sound  health  of  this  group  of  children  assured  by  considera- 
tion of  their  physical  wants  alone.  Their  problem  is  a  psychological  as  well 
as  a  physiological  one.  The  degree  of  adjustment  between  children  and 
their  first  jobs,  the  success  of  their  transition  from  school  into  industry, 
the  amount  of  preparation  which  they  have  had  for  industrial  life,  are  all 
factors  of  great  power  in  determining  their  development  from  childhood  into 
sound  maturity. 

\  -tudy  of  children  and  industry  from  a  health  standpoint  involves  three 
general  considerations:  first,  measures  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  chil- 
dren upon  entrance  into  industry,  \>\  the  adoption  of  requisite  health  stand- 
ards; second,  regulation  of  their  industrial  careers  until  they  reach  matur- 
ity, which  means  ;i  study  of  legal  restrictions  of  children's  work  as  well  as  a 
study  of  present  conditions  under  which  they  work;  and,  third,  the  more 
indirect  but  no  le>^  important  relation  between  educational  preparation, 
adjustment  with  the  job  and  sound  health. 

I'nder  what  circumstances  ;ire  children  going  to  work?  What  measures 
have  been  taken  to  develop  their  liodies  and  make  them  physicially  fit  to 
enter  industrial  life?  What  kind  of  work  are  children  doing  and  what  kind 
of  a  chance  docs  it  olier  them  for  future  industrial  comj>etency?  What  hap- 
pens to  children  at  work  who  are  not  normal,  mentally  or  physically?  What 
in  education  has  prepared  children  for  the  shift  from  school  to  eight  hours  of 
labor  daily,  at  work  quite  different  from  the  sort  of  activity  which  has  char- 
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acterized  their  school  life?  What  is  going  to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  radical 
change  on  growing  boys  and  girls,  whose  physical  and  mental  instability  at 
this  time  is  marked? 

Childhood  naturally  falls  into  several  distinct  periods,  the  prenatal  period, 
infancy,  the  pre-school  period,  the  school  period  and  the  adolescent  period. 
Each  of  these  periods  is  important  in  the  welfare  of  children.  To  those 
interested  in  one  particular  stage  of  a  child's  development,  that  one  may 
seem  of  paramount  importance.  Probably  not  until  all  periods  are  equally 
emphasized  will  children  have  a  full  chance  for  development.  However,  the 
successive  needs  of  childhood  may  be  viewed,  no  one  will  deny  the  need  for 
careful  instruction  and  guidance  during  the  adolescent  years.  All  of  the 
care  which  has  been  given  to  children's  health  in  earlier  years  will  prove  to 
have  been  futile  if  they  are  allowed  to  go  free  from  guidance  and  protection 
in  these  later  years  before  they  are  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  physical  and  moral  difficulties  which  approaching  maturity  thrusts  on 
them,  require  for  children  assistance  and  advice  and  often  medical  care,  in 
order  to  safeguard  their  health,  as  well  as  to  complete  the  training  and  prep- 
aration which  have  been  the  work  of  society  for  the  14  or  15  preceding  years. 

These  are  the  years  of  transition  from  supervised  childhood  to  indepen- 
dent maturity.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  allowing  chil- 
dren to  go  to  work  during  this  period.  One  point  of  view  sees  always  the 
child  in  the  developing  boy  and  girl  and  desires  for  the  child  the  maximum 
of  care  and  protection.  This  protective  care  can  go  too  far  and,  in  extreme, 
smothers  the  springs  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  needed  in  the  man.  The 
other  point  of  view,  more  hard-headed,  believes  that  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  world  cannot  begin  too  soon  for  sturdy  development.  In  its 
interest  in  independent  character  it  tends  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  too 
early  work  stunts  a  child's  development  and  that  a  sound  mind  should 
be  combined  with  a  healthy  body  in  order  to  realize  its  greatest  powers. 
Another  point  of  view,  the  commercial  one,  of  the  dollar  value  of  child  labor, 
should  not  be  seriously  considered.  Obviously  the  industry  of  this  country 
does  not  have  to  depend  on  the  work  of  children  for  its  income,  although  it 
is  chiefly  to  combat  the  commercially-minded  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
such  strictly  defined  child-labor  laws.  Otherwise,  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  laws  elastic,  in  order  to  meet  more  easily  the  individual  needs  of  chil- 
dren. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  children  of  adolescent 
years,  regarding  their  passage  from  school  to  work,  should  .be  directed 
towards  individual  adjustments.  In  concern  for  the  child,  the  man  in  the 
developing  boy  should  not  be  overlooked,  neither  should  the  child  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  adult's  world  of  work  too  soon.  There  is  great  variation 
here  in  individual  children.  Some  children  mature  much  sooner  than  others 
and  are  ready  sooner  to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  work.  Methods 
must  be  developed  by  which  allowance  can  be  made  for  individual  variation. 
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Considerable  antagonism  is  aroused  towards  the  present  regulation  of  children's 
work,  by  the  hardship  caused  in  individual  rases.  Even  though  hardship  in 
individual  oases  is  no  argument  for  the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  the  age  of 
children  going  to  work,  it  should  be  possible  to  originate  some  methods 
for  making  distinctions  in  individual  cases,  which  will  not  be  loopholes  for 
unscrupulous  and  destructive  evasion  of  the  laws  designed  to  protect  the 
health  and  best  interests  of  children.  Such  distinctions  can  be  worked  out  on 
the  basis  of  the  physical  ability  of  the  individual  child,  determined  after 
careful  medical  and  mental  examinations.  It  is  purposed  to  bring  out  the 
possibilities  of  such  a  method  in  the  following  sections. 

This  study  is  a  survey  of  the  present  relation  between  children  and  in- 
dustry in  Cleveland,  presenting  information  not  so  much  comprehensive,  as 
representative  of  the  situation.  The  regulations  limiting  children's  work 
which  arc  at  present  in  force  are  considered  first,  and  next,  the  information 
which  has  l>een  available  regarding  the  numl>er  of  children  at  work,  both 
legally  and  illegally.  Discussion,  in  some  detail,  of  the  kinds  of  work  in 
which  children  are  found  employed  follow.  The  questions  of  their  health  and 
the  measures  taken  to  safeguard  it  are  considered  separately.  There  is  included 
a  brief  report  on  the  mentally  subnormal  children  known  to  be  at  work. 
One  section  of  the  report  considers  the  relation  between  industrial  training, 
educational  preparation,  vocational  guidance,  and  health  and  efficiency.  The 
conclusions  reached  at  the  end  of  the  study  and  the  recommendations  made 
are  summarized  in  the  last  section. 

The  study  was  made  during  the  spring  of  1JWO.  It  had  l>een  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Ohio  to  make  some  such  research  into 
health  in  the  industrial  field  in  Cleveland.  I'pon  hearing  the  comprehensive 
plans  contemplated  for  the  Hospital  and  Health  Survey,  the  Consumers' 
League  decided  to  support  the  services  of  a  special  worker  who  would  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  Survey,  rather  than  to  carry  on  an  independent  research. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  effected  for  the  present  study,  which  has  been 
made  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  Hospital 
and  Health  Survey,  the  subject  of  Children  and  Industry  l>eing  especially 
appropriate  to  the  long  continued  interest  of  the  Consumers'  league  in  work- 
ing children. 


].K<, Al.  PROVISIONS  FOR  <  HILDRIA    I.',  TO  18  (,<HN<,  TO  WORK 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  as  it  is  in  Cleveland  for  children  <>f 
working  age,  a  review  of  the  existing  legislation  relating  to  children  of  this 
age  is  essential.  Who  arc  children:'  When  docs  a  hoy  heroine  a  man.  and 
a  girl  a  woman?  The  Ohio  Child  Labor  La\\  say-  that  a  girl  is  an  adult 
when  >hc  ,.  |s.  and  may  work  the  same  hours  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  any  woman,  save  that  she  cannot  work  at  night  until  she  is  -,' | . 
According  to  the  Child  Labor  La\\  a  boy  of  Hi  may  work  longer  hours  than 
an  adult  woman  mav  \\ork.  After  he  is  IS  this  law  considers  him  a  man 
in  every  respect,  able  to  work  any  nuuil>cr  of  hours,  day  or  night,  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  -<>vcni  men's  work. 
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Research  has  shown  that  boys  mature  more  slowly  than  girls,  but  the 
Child  Labor  Law  says  that  a  boy  may  go  to  work  a  year  earlier  than  a  girl, 
and  that  he  may  have  a  year's  less  schooling  than  a  girl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  common  law  of  the  state  does  not  consider  a  boy 
a  man  until  he  is  21,  when  he  may  for  the  first  time  exercise  property  rights 
and  the  right  of  franchise,  and  get  a  marriage  license  without  permission  of 
his  parents  or  guardian. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Child  Labor  Law 
of  Ohio,  and  of  other  laws  relating  to  children  of  15  to  18  years  going  to 
work. 


AGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Employment  of  boys  under  15  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Age  and  schooling  certificates  are  required  for  all  boys  under  16 
and  all  girls  under  18  years  of  age. 

Boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  legally  be  emdelrpo 
more  than  eight  hours  daily,  48  hours  weekly,  before  7  in  the  morning,  not 
after  6  in  the  evening,  nor  nlore  than  six  days  in  any  week. 

Boys  under  18  years  of  age  may  not  legally  be  employed  more  than  10 
hours  daily,  54  hours  weekly,  before  6  in  the  morning  or  after  10  at  night, 
nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  week. 

Girls  between  18  and  21  years  of  age  may  not  legally  be  employed  more 
than  nine  hours  daily  (except  Saturday  in  mercantile  establishments,  when 
10  hours  is  the  limit),  50  hours  weekly,  before  6  in  the  morning  and  after  10 
at  night,  nor  more  than  six  days  in  any  week. 

Certain  occupations  involving  physical  and  moral  hazard  are  prohibited 
for  all  women.  Girls  under  21  cannot  work  at  employment  involving  con- 
stant standing.  No  boy  or  girl  under  18  can  be  employed  at  extremely 
dangerous  occupations  to  health  and  morals,  eighteen  such  occupations  being 
specified  in  the  law.  No  boy  under  15  years  of  age  and  no  girl  under  16  years 
of  age  can  be  employed  at  all,  save  in  agricultural  work  or  in  domestic  service. 
No  boy  15  to  16  can  be  employed  at  dangerous  machinery  or  where  his  health 
may  be  injured  and  his  morals  depraved,  or  .at  the  tobacco  trades.  Thirty- 
two  other  occupations  are  prohibited  to  boys  in  the  law. 


EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS 

« 

1.  The  age  and  schooling  certificates  required  for  all  boys  15  to  16  years 
of  age,  and  all  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age  must  show  that  every  boy  has 
passed  a  sixth  grade  test,  and  that  every  girl  has  passed  a  seventh  grade  test. 
If  upon  examination  and  by  school  record  a  child  proves  to  be  below  the  nor- 
mal in  mental  development  and  unable  to  pass  this  test,  he  may  m-eivc  ;i 
school  certificate  at  the  discretion  of  the  issuing  officer. 
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^.  Every  hoy  15  to  16  years  of  age  must  return  to  school  if  he  ceases 
work  and  does  not  find  other  work.  No  provision  is  made  requiring  girls 
16  to  18  to  return  to  school  if  not  at  work. 

HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS 

A  certificate  is  required  from  the  school  physician  or  some  properly  qual- 
ified physician  showing  that  a  child  is  physically  fit  to  lie  employed  in  any  of 
the  occupations  permitted  by  law  for  a  child  between  15  and  16  years  of  age, 
provided  that  if  the  records  of  the  school  physician  show  such  child  to  have 
been  previously  sound  in  health,  no  further  physician's  certificate  need  be 
required. 

SPECIAL  VACATION  CERTIFICATE 

Hoys  15  to  16  years  of  age  and  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age  may  have  vaca- 
tion certificates  to  be  employed  in  occupations  not  forbidden  by  law,  even 
though  they  have  not  passed  the  required  school  grade,  provided  all  other 
requirements  for  a  certificate  are  complied  with. 

STREET  TRADES 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  Ohio  State  Law  which  covers  street  trades. 
There  is  a  city  ordinance,  not  enforced,  regulating  this  kind  of  work.  This 
will  t>e  further  discussed  in  a  section  of  the  report  on  newsboys. 

JUVENILE  COURT 

Provision  is  made  through  the  Juvenile  Court  and  probation  system  for 
dealing  with  delinquent  young  people  of  all  ages  who  can  be  classed  as  juve- 
niles. The  offending  street  trader,  or  truant  from  school,  here  receives  less 
severe  handling  than  in  regular  law  courts,  and  is  dealt  with  by  persuasion 
rather  than  by  punishment. 

KNKOKCEMENT  OK  PRESENT  LAWS 

This  comes  under  the  School  Attendance  department  of  the  city  schools  a  no1 
the  department  of  Factory  Inspection  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 
These  two  agencies  cooperate  to  keep  track  of  all  children  of  the  ago  in 
question.  The  adequacy  of  their  working  force  and  their  success  in  enforcing 
these  regulations  will  be  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  next  section. 


STATISTICS  HW  CHILDKKN  IN  INDUSTRY  IN  CLEVELAND,  1919 

There  are  three  >our«-cs  ,,f  information  from  which  to  ascertain  how 
many  children  there  arc  in  Cleveland,  of  what  age  and  of  what  sex,  ho\\ 
many  of  them  arc  working  and  how  many  are  in  school. 

1.     The  school  cciisii>.  taken  every  spring  by  the  Census   Hureau  of  the 
Hoard  of  Kducation.  enumerates  each  child  in  the  city  from  6  to  SO  years  of 
\\hether  he  is  in  school,  out  of  school  or  at   work. 
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2.  The  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  obtains  annually  from  all  employ- 
ers records  of  the  occupations  and  wages  of  all  boys  and  girls  under  18  whom 
they  employ. 

3.  The  work  certificate  office,  at  the  Board  of  Education,  keeps  on  file 
the  name,  age  and  sex  of  every  child  who,  after  complying  with  certain  re- 
quirements, secures  from  the  office  an  age  and  schooling  certificate,  which 
entitles  him  to  go  to  work. 

It  was  possible  to  obtain  information  from  these  three  sources  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  the  year  of  1919.  The  school  census  of  May,  1919,  was 
analyzed  so  as  to  obtain  information  for  boys  and  girls  separately,  the  records 
of  the  work  certificate  office  for  the  school  year,  September,  1918,  to  June, 
1919,  were  secured  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 
their  statistics  for  1919,  which  are  not  yet  published,  were  obtained  and 
analyzed. 

The  information  collected  in  this  way  for  the  number  of  children  at  work 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  compare.  Following  is  the  summary  of  results. 
The  full  tables  for  this  information  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Tables 
XVI.  to  XVIII. 


TABLE  XIX. 

COMPARISON  OF  THREE  TABLES  FOR  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK  IN 

CLEVELAND  IN  1919. 

Boys  Girls  Total 

School  Census,  15-18  years  of  age , ^...9,068  (15-18)         6,778  (16-18)         15.846 

Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  15-18  years  of 

age 2,957  (15-18)         2,072  (16-18)  5.029 

Work  Certificates  Issued,  15-16,  16-18  years  of 

age 1,444  (15-16)         2,057  (16-18)  3,501 

Of  the  three  records  probably  the  records  of  the  School  Census  more 
nearly  approximate  the  truth  as  to  the  number  of  children  actually  in  indus- 
try. Their  figures  were  obtained  in  a  house  to  house  canvass  of  the  whole 
city  and  were  then  checked  up  with  the  existing  school  records  at  the  Census 
Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Education,  where  a  school  child's  card  contains  as 
well,  a  record  of  the  whole  family  of  children,  whether  of  school  age  or  not. 
The  figures  of  the  Industrial  Commission  were  obtained  from  employers, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  they  recorded  only  the  certificated  children  whose 
permits  were  on  file  in  their  office,  which  would  be  boys  15  to>  16  and  girls 
16  to  18  years  of  age.  The  boys  16  to  18  employed  are  only  estimated  in 
many  cases.  Not  all  employers  keep  age  records  of  their  employes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Industrial  Commission  records  are  not  complete,  as  a  number 
of  employers  have  not  yet  made  their  reports  to  the  Commission  for  1919. 
The  work  certificate  office  figures  included  only  those  children  who  went  to 
work  through  the  legal  channels. 
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4.     Illegal  Child  Labor  and  Law  Enforcement. 

Comparison  of  these  sets  of  figures  shows  the  great  extent  of  unlicensed 
labor  on  the  part  of  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age.  Almost  5,000  girls  are  at 
work  in  Cleveland  with  no  check  on  them  in  any  way  to  see  that  the  health 
and  educational  standards  considered  essential  for  them  are  maintained.  In 
addition,  these  figures  take  no  account  of  the  extent  of  work  among  children 
\vho  are  under  the  legal  age  for  employment.  Reports  have  come  in  on  all 
>i«les  as  to  the  number  of  under  age  children  who  are  at  work  regularly,  as 
well  as  at  work  part  time  after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  verify  these  reports,  save  for  scattered 
individual  cases.  There  is  undoubtedly  truth  in  the  prevailing  opinion. 
The  school  census  bureau  is  freely  used  by  a  number  of  employers  to  verify 
the  ages  of  young  children  applying  for  work.  Records  were  kept  by  the 
school  census  bureau  office  for  several  weeks  of  such  calls  from  employers, 
and  disclosed  actually  at  work,  or  applying  for  work,  168  boys  and  girls  who 
were  under  the  legal  age  for  employment. 


AGES  AND  Nr.MHKK  OF  CHILDREN  APPLYING  FOR  WORK 

Age  Boys  Girls 

11  1 

12  5 

13  25  13 

14  34  41 

15  1  48 

Total,  66  102—168 

42  of  the  boys  and  73  of  the  girls  were  regularly  at  work,  the  remaining  num- 
ber, 23  boys  and  28  girls,  had  applied  for  work.  22  employers  were  repre- 
sented in  this  list.  One  department  store  was  responsible  for  60  of  the  viola- 
tions, the  majority  of  which  were  for  girls,  and  one  manufacturer  of  metal 
products  was  responsible  for  18  violations,  most  of  them  for  boys.  The 
facility  with  which  these  figures  were  collected  is  an  indication  of  the  extent 
of  illegal  employment  of  children.  In  addition  must  be  reckoned  those  chil- 
dren working  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  without  permits. 

Some  of  these  children  had  been  out  of  school  for  months,  two  or  three 
as  long  as  two  years.  One  boy  had  been  injured  and  his  case  brought  into 
court.  Another  boy  of  15  was  working  with  a  paper  company  without  a 
permit.  An  accident  brought  this  case  to  the  notice  of  the  school  authori- 
ties. The  boy's  hand  was  crushed  in  a  machine.  His  school  record  showed 
him  to  be  defective,  of  a  mental  age  of  9  years  according  to  the  test.  If  this 
l>oy  had  gone  to  work  through  the  work  permit  office  where  his  physical  and 
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mental  condition  would  have  been  determined,  his  employer  would  have 
been  notified  of  his  mental  disability,  and  the  boy  protected  from  an  accident 
hazard. 

The  Child  Labor  Law  of  Ohio  is  often  cited  for  its  excellence.  If  the  law 
is  not  enforced,  its  excellence  is  without  virtue. 

One  explanation  of  this  illegal  employment  is  to  be  found  in  the  depart- 
ments of  School  Attendance  and  of  Factory  Inspection.  For  it  is  their  joint 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  school  and  child  labor  regulations  are  enforced. 
Both  these  agencies  work  at  a  disadvantage.  One  truant  officer  must  keep 
track  of  10,000  children.  Boston  requires  one  attendance  officer  for  every 
6,000  children.  Obviously,  one  officer  cannot  cover  all  of  the  cases  of  irregu- 
lar attendance  which  occur  among  10,000  children.  As  it  is  now,  the  truant 
officers  devote  only  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  following  up  children  of 
working  ages.  If  a  child  has  come  into  the  office  and  obtained  a  permit  for 
a  job,  but  has  left  that  job,  the  permit  then  coming  back  to  the  office  from 
the  employer,  he  should  return  to  school.  This  is  not  followed  up.  No  one 
knows  what  becomes  of  the  child.  A  list  of  such  children  was  once  started 
but  the  list  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  attendance  officers 
to  keep  up  with  it,  so  the  matter  was  dropped.  This  means  that  either  the 
children  are  not  working  and  are  not  in  school,  or  they  are  working  illegally 
without  a  permit. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  force.  School  prin- 
cipals and  others  interested  have  spoken  most  highly  of  the  work  of  the 
attendance  department,  saying  that  the  officers  are  untiring  in  their  efforts 
and  most  cooperative.  With  such  a  small  force  something  has  to  be  neg- 
lected and  the  children  of  working  age  have  been  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  light  authority  imposed  on  them. 

This  situation  is  true  also  for  the  State  Department  of  Factory  Inspection 
of  the  Industrial  Commission.  There  are  for  the  88  counties  of  Ohio  eight 
women  visitors  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  and  others. 
The  several  counties  surrounding  and  including  Cleveland  have  the  full 
services  of  two  inspectors,  who  do  splendid  work,  but  who,  obviously,  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  responsib'e  for  full  enforcement  of  the  law.  Cleveland 
industry  alone  employs  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and  young  people  and 
needs  the  supervision  of  several  inspectors  in  order  that  industrial  plants 
may  be  visited  more  than  once  annually. 

Undoubtedly  one  source  of  illegal  child  labor  is  the  tremendous  labor 
shortage  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  present  year.  This  shortage  was 
mentioned  almost  without  exception  by  every  employer  visited.  "We 
can't  get  help.  Ordinarily  our  rule  is  never  to  employ  anyone,  boy  or  girl, 
under  18.  But  we  have  been  forced  to  make  exceptions  to  this  rule  because 
we  can't  get  enough  help  otherwise." 

The  attitude  of  foreign  parents  is  antagonistic  also.  They  wish  their 
children  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible  and  will  resort  to  any  subterfuge 
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in  <»rcler  to  evade  the  law.  It  should  IHJ  pointed  out  that  economic  nece^>ity 
is  by  no  means  always  the  explanation  of  their  attitude.  Foreigners  have  a 
different  attitude  toward  their  children  from  that  of  most  Americans.  Chil- 
dren represent  so  much  potential  earning  power  which  must  l>e  utilized  for 
the  family  income  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  sense  for  property, 
owning  a  home,  is  strongly  developed  in  European  peasant  people,  and  they 
will  make  every  sacrifice  of  themselves  and  even  of  their  children,  in  order 
to  acquire  a  little  land  and  a  house,  having  no  thought  for  the  possible  physi- 
cal harm  they  are  bringing  on  themselves.  The  strong  constitution  which  is 
the  inheritance  of  the  Euroj>ean  i>easant  does  not  always  endure  for 
his  children.  Life  in  an  American  city  offers  less  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rugged  physique  able  to  withstand  heavy  toil  as  well  as  the 
high  power,  top-speed  existence  characteristic  of  city  life. 

Extension  of  school  hygiene  and  general  health  education  will  in  time 
eliminate  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  towards  their  children.  But 
meanwhile  the  laws  designed  to  conserve  the  health  and  welfare  of  children 
are  the  only  defense  available  to  protect  them  from  their  own  ignorance  and 
the  ignorance  or  short-sightedness  of  their  parents  or  employers. 

But  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  so  much  illegal  employment  of  children 
is  the  fact  that  the  children  know  they  "can  get  away  with  it."  Otherwise 
there  would  never  be  so  many  applications  for  work  from  such  young  chil- 
dren. Inadequate  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  truant  officers  on  one  hand 
and  of  the  Factory  Inspection  Department  on  the  other,  leaves  too  many 
loopholes  for  children  to  slip  through. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  these  laws  with  the  present  organixat ion 
and  personnel  of  the  school  and  state  departments,  then  their  methods  should 
be  improved  and  their  personnel  increased  to  cover  the  city  adequately. 
No  city  of  the  si/.e  and  importance  of  Cleveland  can  afford  to  allow  large 
numbers  of  its  children  of  the  ages  of  1-2  to  10  years  to  enter  industry,  unre- 
stricted and  undirected,  their  physical  fitness  to  perform  the  tasks  which 
they  pick  out  for  themselves,  in  no  way  ascertained,  nor  their  capacity  to 
stand  up  under  continued  years  of  industrial  life  assure* I  in  any  degree. 

More  supervision  must  be  provided  both  by  the  school  authorities  and 
by  the  State  Industrial  Commission,  in  order  to  check  up  «>n  this  illegal 
employment.  This  is  vital.  No  prerequisite  health  standards  for  children 
at  work  can  be  established  and  maintained  until  it  is  certain  that  every 
child  going  to  work  goes  through  the  work  permit  oflice,  where  he  is  medi- 
cally examined  and  mn>t  S|M>\\  physical  fitness  before  he  can  obtain  a  permit 

for  employment. 

It   i>  recommended  that  at  least  three  re  w en  inspec tors  be  assigned 

to  the  Cleveland  district    by   the  State   Industrial  Commission  and  that  the 
number  of  attendance  ofiicers  in  the  School   Attendance   Department  be  in- 
••d  from    I.'*,  the  present  number,  to  at   lea-t   -.Ml. 
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WHERE  CHILDREN  WORK 

1.     OCCUPATIONS  EMPLOYING  CHILDREN 

Boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  greatest  numbers  in  manufacturing,  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  and  in  telephone  and  telegraph  work.  Table  XX.  in  the 
Appendix  shows  the  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  various  trades,  as 
shown  in  the  Industrial  Commission's  report.  As  before  stated,  the  statistics 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  are  not  numerically  complete,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  extensive  to  be  representative  of  trades  employing  children  in 
Cleveland.  The  information  obtained  through  personal  visits  to  50  different 
establishments  employing  children  in  some  numbers,  corroborates  in  every 
instance  the  evidence  of  the  Industrial  Commission's  figures. 

The  last  published  report  of  employment  by  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Ohio  for  Cleveland  is  for  the  year  of  1915.  A  total  of  3,299  children  under 
18  were  employed  in  that  year,  as  against  5,029  employed  in  1919,  showing 
an  increase  of  about  1,800  in  four  years,  or  35%.  Table  XXI.  in  the  Appendix 
shows  the  distribution  of  children  in  the  various  trades  for  these  two  years, 
1915  and  1919.  There  are  several  noteworthy  changes.  Telephone  and  tele- 
graph work  in  1919  used  463  girls  under  18.  In  1915,  35  girls  were  so  employed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employment  of  young  girls  has  fallen  off  considerably 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,1  and  woolen  and 
worsted  goods.  The  employment  of  boys  has  increased,  mainly,  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products 
and  sewing  machines.  Their  employment  has  decreased  in  steel  works  and 
rolling  mills.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  greater  numbers  now  in 
the  retail  and  wholesale  trade  than  in  1915. 

The  largest  numbers  of  both  boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing, in  round  numbers  3,000  boys  and  900  girls.  The  majority  of  these  are 
wage  earners,  as  distinguished  from  clerical  workers.  This  is  true  of  all 
employment  for  children.  The  classification  of  the  Industrial  Commission 
includes  three  group's  of  employes:  clerical  workers,  wage  earners  and  sales 
people.  23.7%  of  all  children  accounted  for  are  clerical  workers,  72.8%  are 
wage  earners  and  3.5%  are  sales  people. 

Boys  and  girls  are  scattered  throughout  the  manufacturing  trades,  being 
found  in  greatest  numbers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's 
clothing,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  the  metal  trades  and  printing  and  publish- 
ing. 39  manufacturing  establishments  were  visited.  In  all,  50  establish- 
ments employing  young  people  were  visited  and  information  collected  re- 
garding hours,  wages,  nature  of  work,  opportunity  for  advancement,  educa- 
tional requirement,  medical  service  and  general  conditions  of  work.  The 
opinion  of  each  employer  was  obtained  as  to  the  employment  of  junior  help. 

Medical  service  is  described  in  detail  in  the  first  section  of  the  Industrial 
Survey  report,  and  conditions  of  work  in  the  second  section,  therefore,  no  further 
discussion  will  be  made  of  these  two  subjects  in  this  report.  In  all  places 
where  girls  are  found  at  work  women  are  employed  as  well,  and  conditions 
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of  work  are  identical  for  both.  This  does  not  apply  equally  to  boys.  It 
must  be  remembered,  as  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  report,  that  boys  do  not 
work  under  the  same  su]>ervised  conditions  of  work  which  the  law  insists  upon 
for  women  and  girls.  Hoys  must  use  those  toilet  and  dressing  room  facilities 
which  are  provided  for  the  men,  and  must  eat  their  lunch  under  the  same 
cin •iiinstances  that  men  do.  This  often  means  a  cold  lunch.  While  many 
factories  provide  a  cafeteria  where  girls  and  women  may  obtain  a  hot  lunch, 
imt  nil  of  them  provide  the  same  service  for  boys  and  men. 


A .     Hours  of  Work 

The  law  limits  the  hours  of  work  of  boys  15  to  16  and  girls  16  to  18  years 
of  age,  to  8  daily  and  48  weekly.  So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the 
facts  on  this  point,  the  law  is  observed.  Employers  who  wish  to  use  the 
services  of  children,  find  no  difficulty  in  arranging  their  schedule  of  hours  to 
accommodate  an  eight-hour  shift  for  the  children.  Employers  who  can  get 
along  without  the  services  of  children  state  that  they  employ  no  one  under 
18.  because  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  a  separate  8-hour  shift. 


H.     Wages 

Table  XXII.  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  children  in 
all  occupations.  2,635  of  5,029  children  listed  by  the  Industrial  Commission 
report  receive  from  $10  to  $15  weekly.  648  children  receive  less  than  $10 
weekly.  Figures  obtained  by  visits  in  the  spring  of  1920  run  very  slightly 
higher,  22  establishments  pay  between  $13  and  $15  weekly,  18  establishments 
pay  $15  or  more  weekly  and  15  establishments  pay  less  than  $13  weekly.  In 
all  cases  where  employers  were  questioned  as  to  wages,  the  beginning  rate 
has  IK-CM  quoted,  as  the  character  of  the  information  for  regular  wage  rates 
varies  greatly.  Some  employers  use  hourly  rates,  others  weekly,  some  esti- 
mate wages  on  a  piece  work  basis,  and  others  use  a  straight  time  rate.  Even 
a  payroll  would  not  give  exact  figures,  for  the  result  of  the  labor  scarcity  of 
the  past  few  months  has  been  to  make  labor  very  independent,  working  only 
a  few  days  in  one  place,  or  at  one  time.  As  one  employer  said  when  inter- 
viewed, "The  girls  come  and  go  as  they  please.  I  don't  dare  say  anything, 
or  they  put  on  their  hats  and  leave.  All  I  do  is  to  carry  the  key." 

Wage  rate.-  are  slightly  lower  in  retail  and  wholesale  trades,  and  very 
definitely  >•>  in  telephone  and  telegraph  work,  where  the  rate  is  $10  to  $12 
weekly.  Manufacturing  pays  more,  especially  to  boys.  More  boys  receive 
from  $15  to  $21  per  week  than  from  $10  to  $15  per  week.  Wages  for  boys 
are  generally  higher  than  for  girls.  This  is  true  of  all  occupations.  The 
present  wage.-,  paid  to  boy>  in  tlie  variou.-.  >hops  elassed  under  metal  trades 
work  have  been  so  high  as  to  make  boys  a  scarcity  in  all  other  kinds  of  work 
open  to  them.  On  the  whole  wage  rates  for  children  are  high,  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  children  are  doing  adults'  work  because  of  the  labor  shortage. 
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C.     Nature  of  Work  and  Opportunity  for  Advancement 

These  vary  in  almost  every  trade  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the  industrial 
field  proper  the  manufacture  of  men's  and  women's  clothing  offers  to  girls 
good  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  and  advance  to  higher  positions.  Boys 
in  this  trade  run  errands,  or  work  in  the  shipping  room.  Their  greatest 
chance  for  a  job  with  some  future  is  to  become  an  apprentice  to  a  cutter.  In 
the  six  establishments  visited,  girls  learn  the  trade  in  a  school  maintained 
in  the  factory  or  from  instructors,  and  require  from  two  to  eight  weeks  in 
which  to  learn.  They  may  start  in  at  once  on  power  machine  operating  or 
begin  by  examining  or  packing  the  finished  product.  One  instructor  states 
that  young  girls  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  machine  work  and  so  are  started 
in  on  hand  work.  The  sewing  trades  offer  a  very  good  opportunity  to  girls. 
Girls  should  be  carefully  watched,  however,  against  undue  eyestrain.  One 
factory  has  the  eyes  of  girls  regularly  examined  by  an  oculist,  and  insists  on 
glasses  being  obtained  if  prescribed.  The  physical  condition  of  each  girl 
should  be  determined  before  she  is  allowed  to  begin  power  machine  operat- 
ing. This  could  be  done  by  the  company  physician  or  by  the  examining 
physician  at  the  office  where  she  obtains  her  permit  to  work,  and  a  recom- 
ntendation  put  on  her  permit  as  to  her  physical  ability  to  essay  heavy  work. 


The  Manufacture  of  Confectionery 

This  is  a  seasonal  industry  and  attracts  girls  of  the  floater  type  who  never 
stay  very  long  anywhere,  or  who  wish  to  work  only  occasionally  and  do  not 
wish  to  work  where  they  have  to  spend  time  learning  a  trade.  Chocolate 
dipping  is  the  only  operation  for  women  in  this  trade  requiring  any  skill, 
and  very  few  of  the  younger  girls  are  found  at  chocolate  dipping.  The  em- 
ployment of  boys  in  this  trade  is  negligible. 


The  Manufacture  of  Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods 

This  industry  employs  boys  and  girls  in  about  equal  numbers.  In  most 
instances  it  is  no  longer  a  seasonal  industry.  .  The  work  is  easy  to  learn  and  in- 
struction is  given  by  other  workers  or  by  foreladies.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
work  on  knitting  machines,  but  most  of  them  handle  the  finished  product  in  the 
stock  room,  doing  inspecting,  folding  and  packing.  In  addition,  boys  are  em- 
ployed to  run  errands.  There  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  advancement  in  this 
kind  of  work.  An  increase  in  wages  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for. 
Considerable  standing  is  necessary.  The  law  states  that  no  girl  under  21 
shall  be  employed  at  an  occupation  requiring  her  to  stand  constantly,  and 
that  seats  must  be  provided  for  every  girl  and  woman  employed.  Seats 
are  usually  provided  and  sometimes  made  use  of.  The  average  girl  needs 
instruction  in  health  education.  Some  standing  is  necessary  in 'all  occupa- 
tions, but  many  employes  stand  constantly,  even  though  their  work  does 
not  require  it.  On  the  other  hand,  many  tasks  are  done  standing  which 
could  be  done  seated,  if  employers  would  deVote  a  little  thought  to  the  mat- 
ter. Numerous  machines  are  now  operated  from  seats,  which  formerly  re- 
quired a  standing  position.  It  is  very  essential  to  the  health  of  young  girls 
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that  they  be  not  subjected  to  the  strain  of  continued  standing.  No  small 
function  of  the  medical  service  in  industrial  plants  should  be  the  instruction 
of  employes,  especially  the  younger  ones,  in  the  application  of  common  sense 
to  their  daily  living,  in  such  matters  as  alternate  sitting  and  standing  at 
work,  changing  of  posture  while  at  work,  the  wearing  <>f  practical  working 
clothes  which  will  give  freedom  of  movement  and  the  maximum  of  comfort, 
the  necessity  for  nourishing  diet,  plenty  of  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  other  related 
subjects. 


The  Metal  Trades 

Of  the  23  metal  trades  establishments  visited,  nine  employed  boys  and  ;i 
few,  girls.  £94  boys  and  9  girls  under  18  were  found  at  work.  The  girls 
were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  packing  and  sorting  parts  and  in  making 
small  pasteboard  boxes.  In  no  case  was  their  work  difficult  and  in  every 
case  they  were  seated  at  benches.  For  boys  the  metal  trades  offer  exception- 
ally good  opportunities  for  learning  a  skilled  trade.  In  eight  of  the  nine 
plants  they  were  found  working  in  machine  shops  under  the  supervision  of 
skilled  workmen,  making  good  pay  and  having  every  chance  to  apply  them- 
selves and  get  ahead.  Very  few  of  these  boys,  however,  were  under  16  years 
of  age.  Employers  almost  universally  stated  that  it  was  their  rule  to  employ 
no  boys  under  16.  "They  are  a  nuisance."  Much  of  the  machinery  involves 
too  great  an  accident  hazard  for  such  young  boys,  and  there  is  nothing  much 
they  can  do  but  run  errands.  Kven  boys  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  are  looked 
upon  with  disfavor.  Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  it  is  true  that  the 
dissatisfaction  of  employers  with  boys  of  this  age  is  general.  "They  are 
hard  to  get  and  no  good."  A  numl>er  of  firms  were  visited  which  had  been 
known  to  employ  boys  of  this  age,  but  no  longer  do  so.  having  made  a  strict 
rule  to  employ  no  one  under  IS,  boys  or  girls,  because  they  had  proved  to  be 
such  unsatisfactory  help.  As  a  group,  the  metal  trades  seem  to  be  above 
the  average  in  plant  organization  for  the  welfare  of  employes.  Medical 
service  is  provided,  equipment  is  good,  hot  food  may  be  obtained  at  noon. 
and  some  recreation  is  provided.  This  is  well  worth  noting  because  of  tin- 
large  number  of  hoys  it  affects.  1,1  1!)  of  the  4,090  boys  employed  in  indus- 
try proper  in  Cleveland  are  in  the  metal  trade- 
in  the  plants  visited  115  of  the  hoys  were  employed  as  apprentices.  This 
means  that  they  were  systematically  learning  a  machinist's  trade  and  in  addi- 
tion were  occupied  part  of  each  week  in  study  and  class  \\ork,  either  at  Kast 
Technical  High  School  or  in  classes  conducted  in  the  plant.  The  superi- 
ority of  this  method  of  inducting  boys  into  industry  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly.  It  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  later  section. 

There  are  only  a  few  shops  in  Cleveland  \\here  a  modern  or  in  fact  any 
system  of  apprenticeship  is  now  made  use  of.  A  number  of  employers  stated 
that  they  have  plans  for  it  in  mind,  but  that  with  the  present  scarcity  of 
boys.  i|  i-,  not  possible  to  establish  such  a  system  now.  In  the  two  plants 
where  an  apprent  iceship  system  is  well  established.  L'reat  satisfaction  was 

expressed  as  to  the  results  obtained. 
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Printing  and  Publishing 

This  is  a  trade  which  is  largely  unionized  in  all  its  branches,  even  in  the 
binderies,  which  make  use  of  girls  and  women.  For  girls,  in  practically  all 
work  done  by  them  outside  of  the  binderies,  there  is  no  job  with  a  future. 
Feeding  presses  is  the  commonest  sort  of  a  job.  This  is  easy  work,  is  safe, 
is  done  sitting,  but  is  very  monotonous.  Employers  frankly  say  that  it  is 
blind  alley  work  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  hold  girls  at  it  any  length  of  time. 

Boys  have  always  the  chance  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  or  to  become 
pressmen.  This  work  they  may  learn  through  the  apprenticeship  system 
which  is  directed  by  union  rules.  Union  rules  require  four  years'  time 
spent  as  an  apprentice  before  a  boy  is  able  to  qualify  as  a  skilled  worker. 
Non-union  shops  claim  that  the  work  can  be  learned  in  a  year  and  a  half. 
Union  rules  require,  in  the  case  of  pressmen,  that  there  can  be  only  one 
apprentice  to  every  five  pressmen  in  a  shop.  The  employer  in  this  trade 
states  that  there  should  be  an  allowance  of  one  apprentice  to  every  three 
pressmen  in  a  shop.  As  the  union  rule  works  out,  it  is  difficult  for  a  boy  to 
become  an  apprentice,  as  there  are  few  openings.  No  relation  is  made  be- 
tween school  and  shop.  No  part  of  the  boy's  time  is  spent  in  class  work. 

Working  conditions  in  the  printing  trades  are  fair.  There  are  definite 
lead  hazards  in  most  branches  of  the  trade,  and  as  yet  union  organization 
has  not  recognized  this  hazard  iu  relation  to  young  boys  who  are  especially 
susceptible  to  lead  poisoning.  No  provisions  are  made  to  protect  boys  from 
a  lead  hazard.  In  European  countries  boys  are  not  permitted  to  work  in 
occupations  which  expose  them  to  lead  fumes  or  dust.  Boys  in  American 
shops  have  been  found  doing  the  dustiest  kind  of  work,  cleaning  and  brushing 
linotype  machines  and  gathering  up  lead  scraps.  Under  section  13337-4 
of  the  State  Child  Labor  Law  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  power  to  forbid 
the  employment  of  boys  under  18  at  any  process  injurious  to  their  health. 
This  authority  should  be  used  to  exclude  boys  from  employment  on  those 
processes  in  the  printing  trades  involving  a  lead  hazard. 


Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade 

Seven  large  department  stores  were  visited.  In  this  group  105  boys  and 
266  girls  under  18  are  at  work.  They  are  apparently  employed  in  about 
equal  numbers.  Here  again  opportunity  differs  for  boys  and  girls.  Boys 
are  employed  in  the  stock  room  as  messengers  and  as  "jumpers"  and  wagon 
boys  in  the  delivery  department.  Many  boys  who  are  still  in  school  engage 
in  this  kind  of  w*ork  after  school  and  on  Saturdays.  This  is  not  difficult 
work  for  an  active  boy.  It  is  done  in  good  surroundings,  for  the  most  part. 
The  modern  department  store,  of  which  there  are  a  number  in « Cleveland, 
serves  hot  meals  and  uses  care  and  thought  in  arranging  for  the  welfare  of 
its  employes.  The  chief  objections  to  this  kind  of  work  for  boys  are  that  it 
does  not  get  anywhere  in  giving  training  for  a  trade,  and  the  law  regulating 
the  hours  of  work  for  young  boys  is  often  disregarded  in  the  delivery  service. 
It  is  common  experience  to  have  a  package  thrust  in  a  house  door  late  in  the 
evening  by  a  small  boy,  especially  on  Saturdays  and  in  a  holiday  season. 
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(iirls  are  welcomed  into  department  store  organization  very  readily.  One 
employer  says,  "We  cannot  get  along  without  our  junior  help."  Another 
says,  "We  give  careful  attention  to  the  young  girls  coming  to  work  for  us, 
for  in  them  we  look  for  our  future  material  for  salesmanship."  At  least  four 
of  the  stores  visited  have  an  educational  department,  where  girls  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  class  instruction  as  training  for  store  work,  (iirls  under 
18  rarely  start  in  as  saleswomen.  They  are  employed  as  branch  cashiers, 
as  wrappers  and  in  inspecting  merchandise.  In  time  they  may  graduate 
into  salesmanship  work,  where  there  is  greater  opportunity  both  in  salary 
and  for  responsible  positions.  The  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating 
Commission  considers  there  is  a  definite  health  hazard  for  young  girls  in 
much  of  department  store  work.  "The  nervous  tension  of  the  work  of  parcel 
wrappers  and  of  floor  cashiers  has  been  found  to  be  of  a  serious  character." 


Telephone  and  Telegraph  Work 
Telephone  Work. 

About  400  girls  under  18  are  employed  in  telephone  work.  This  is  a 
marked  increase  over  the  number  in  1915,  when  only  35  girls  were  listed  for 
both  telephone  and  telegraph  work.  The  telephone  companies  have  in  the 
past  endeavored  to  limit  employment  to  girls  over  18,  but  their  inability  to 
get  sufficient  operators,  with  the  resulting  unsatisfactory  telephone  service, 
has  led  them  to  seek  younger  girls. 

No  report  of  the  trade  of  telephone  operating  can  l)e  made  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  Telephone  officials  stoutly  insist 
that  there  is  no  nervous  strain  in  o]>erating,  that  it  is  pleasant  and  healthful 
work.  Some  of  them  base  this  statement  on  their  own  exj>erience  of  year- 
in  the  service.  And  in  apjH'arance  these  women  justify  their  contention. 
However,  in  comparison  with  other  types  of  work  OJXMI  to  girls  there  is  con- 
siderable difference,  (iirls  work  in  "tricks"  of  four  hours;  having  during 
that  time  one  15-miuutc  relief  jx'riod,  when  they  can  leave  tlie  switchboard. 

This  15-minute  relief  period  is  a  regular  part  of  the  routine.  However, 
when  a  supervisor  is  short  of  workers  it  is  not  infrequently  impossible  for 
her  to  arrange  this  relief  period.  The  rest  of  the  four-hour  jxriod  operator- 
must  sit  steadily  in  one  position  before  the  switchboard.  There  is  no  op- 
portunity for  them  to  move  around  and  change  their  physical  position,  a>  i- 
the  case  in  most  other  occupations.  During  this  jM'riod  girls  are  sitting  with 
their  arms  stretched  out  before  them  or  reaching  upward,  and  their  eye- 
must  be  continually  on  the  switchboard.  White  and  colored  lights  are  con- 
tinually winking  on  this  board  in  front  of  them.  In  addition,  operator- 
must  listen  and  talk  against  the  constant  bux./  and  noise  created  by  a  large 
number  of  ]>cople  talking  in  one  room,  even  though  the  noise  from  talking 
has  been  scieiit ifically  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  construction  of  the 
-\\itchboard  meehani-m.  While  the  noise  in  the  operating  room  of  all 
exchanges  doe-  not  compare  with  the  roar  in  the  average  machine  -hop.  the 
difficulty  i-  that  in  a  telephone  exchange  almost  continuous  conversation  i- 
necessary  with  subscribers,  requiring  dose  and  sustained  attention  from 
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operators.  It  is  often  difficult  for  a  subscriber  to  retain  his  poise  and  calm 
during  a  fifteen  minute  period  of  telephone  communication.  How  much 
more  exacting  it  is  to  expect  the  same  of  an  operator  for  four  hours  at  a  time. 

Telephone  work  is  learned  in  a  training  school,  requiring  attendance  from 
two  weeks  upwards,  part  of  which  time  is  spent  in  the  class  room,  and  part 
at  the  switchboard.  A  salary  is  paid  to  the  student  while  attending  school. 
The  same  excellent  lunch  and  rest  room  facilities  are  provided  for  students 
as  for  regular  operators. 

There  is  good  opportunity  for  advancement  to  supervisory  positions  for 
a  girl  who  likes  telephone  work  and  will  continue  in  it.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable opportunity  in  the  commercial  field  for  private  branch  exchange 
operators.  This  kind  of  work  pays  well  and  often  leads  to  other  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  average  duration  of  service  of  telephone  workers  is  not  long.  Sta- 
tistics for  Cleveland  are  not  available  on  this  point,  beyond  the  statement  of 
officials  that  their  labor  turnover  is  high.  However,  in  the  report  on  tele- 
phone work  just  made  public  by  the  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission, 
it  is  stated  that  of  every  three  applicants  registered  for  telephone  training 
one  does  not  finish  training,  one  stays  less  than  one  year,  and  one  stays  more 
than  one  year.  As  a  girl  is  an  expense  to  the  company  until  she  has  been 
employed  one  year,  this  means  that  the  loss  on  operators  is  high.  The 
telephone  companies  make  every  effort  to  cut  down  the  high  labor  turnover 
by  means  of  careful  selection  of  operators,  improved  conditions  of  work 
and  well  developed  welfare  features.  That  the  rapidly  shifting  working 
force  may  be  due  to  the  exacting  nature  of  telephone  operating  seems  not 
to  have  been  so  carefully  considered.  While  medical  service  is  provided  for 
all  plants  of  the  companies,  it  is  not  adequate.  The  facilities  of  the  medical 
department  should  be  expanded  to  give  operators  a  periodical  as  well  as  an 
initial  physical  examination,  and  complete  medical  records  should  be  main- 
tained, in  order  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  degree  of  nervous 
strain  experienced,  and  its  effect  on  the  health  and  efficiency  of  operators. 

That  there  is  a  distinct  health  hazard  in  telephone  work  for  younger  girls 
seems  undoubted.  Up  to  the  age  of  18  years  a  girl's  nervous  organism  is 
none  too  stable  in  any  case,  and  it;  is  questionable  whether  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  peculiar  nervous  strain  of  telephone  operating  in  an  urban 
community.  The  Ohio  Child  Labor  Law  prohibits  to  girls  under  18  certain 
occupations  dangerous  to  their  health.  It  is  recommended  that  a  careful 
study  be  made  of  the  effects  on  the  health  of  young  girls  of  this  kind  of  work, 
and  that  if  the  results  of  this  study  warrant  it,  telephone  operating  be  included 
in  the  occupations  forbidden  to  girls  under  18  years  of  age.  As  the  tele- 
phone companies,  in  Cleveland  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  coming  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  services  of  younger  girls,  this  is  a  question  which  should 
have  immediate  attention. 
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Telegraph  Work. 

As  organized  in  Cleveland  at  the  present  time  telegraph  work  has  few 
places  for  girls  under  18  years  of  age.  The  only  work  open  to  them  is  mes- 
senger work  in  the  operating  room.  When  a  girl  becomes  18  years  old,  how- 
ever, she  may  go  the  company  school  and  take  a  several  weeks'  course  in  tele- 
graph operating.  There  is  in  this  work  a  trade  with  some,  if  not  a  consider- 
able future,  and  it  involves  no  great  health  hazard. 

Telegraph  business  makes  use  of  boys  in  large  numbers,  140  being  em- 
ployed as  messengers  by  the  two  companies  in  Cleveland.  Their  work  is 
easily  learned,  familiarity  with  the  city  being  about  the  only  requirement. 
There  is  no  real  opportunity  for  advancement  in  messenger  work.  A  boy 
might  better  make  his  initial  contact  with  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world  through  a  job  holding  out  some  inducement  to  buckle  down  and  learn 
a  trade.  Messenger  work,  like  newspa|>er  selling,  can  be  done  and  is  suc- 
cessfully in  one  company,  by  older  men.  Employers  like  the  energy  and 
hustle  native  to  youth,  but  it  is  short-sighted  to  allow  that  energy  to  be 
dissipated  in  a  job  without  a  real  future. 


I).     Kducatwnal  Require  in  rnl 

Throughout  the  trades  there  is  no  educational  requirement,  save  in  the 
case  of  apprentice  schools,  when  a  boy  must  have  graduated  from  the  8th 
grade.  The  last  group  descritad,  including  telephone  and  telegraph  work, 
endeavors  to  maintain  an  8th  grade  requirement.  Their  need  for  workers 
does  not  always  allow  them  to  do  so.  Possibly  the  most  striking  comment 
which  can  be  made  upon  the  various  tasks  at  which  girls  under  18  and  boys 
under  16  are  employed  is  that  the  mentally  subnormal  children  found  at 
work  in  the  city  almost  without  exception  are  engaged  at  the  same  tasks, 
upon  which  normal  children  are  working.  Apparently  the  tasks  are  so 
simple  that  it  is  possible  for  subnormal  children  to  engage  in  them  without 
difficulty.  The  work  is  easily  learned.  Few  of  the  jobs  upon  which  the 
younger  people  are  now  employed  require  any  great  skill.  From  the  stand- 
point of  learning  a  trade  this  is  not  always  objectionable.  For  example, 
in  department  store  work  there  are  a  variety  of  tasks  for  girls  to  become 
familiar  with,  no  one  of  which  requires  any  great  skill  for  proficiency,  but  all 
contributing  to  a  knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the  higher  jobs  opening  up 
to  girls  later  on  in  the  profession.  The  same  may  be  said  of  metal  trades  for 
boys.  There  is  considerable  preliminary  work  UJMHI  which  a  boy's  time 
may  be  spent,  which  provides  general  training  for  machine  shop  work  and 
which  docs  not  waste  his  time. 

From  the  standpoint  of  learning  a  trade,  it  is  objectionable,  however,  to 
employ  a  boy  or  girl  at  work  which  utilizes  youthful  energy  without  yielding 
any  training  for  future  competency.  The  messenger  work  at  which  so  many 
boys  and  some  girls  are  employed  in  factories  merely  HM->  young  legs  because 
they  are  quicker  than  old  ones,  and  M>  |<.iiir  ;i>  a  man  has  at  hi-  disposal  a 
pair  of  young  letr>  it  i-  c;i-irr  to  IIM-  them  than  to  think  up  some  means  of 
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getting  along  without  them.  The  use  of  messenger  and  office  boys  is  a 
holdover  from  the  older,  more  inefficient  methods  of  doing  business  when 
work  was  conducted  without  thought  for  the  most  economical  organization 
of  time  and  energy.  In  the  labor  shortage  in  Cleveland  of  the  past  spring, 
the  job  that  was  the  hardest  hit  was  that  of  office  boy.  It  was  the  universal 
complaint  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  office  boy,  even  when  a  largely 
increased  salary  was  offered  as  inducement.  When  opportunity  was  open 
for  other  work,  boys  chose  the  job  of  office  boy  and  messenger  last  of  all. 


E.     Comments  of  Employers 

Opinion  differed  somewhat  as  to  the  merits  of  boys  and  girls  under  18. 
It  was  almost  universally  stated  that  the  boy  of  certificate  age,  that  is, 
15  to  16,  would  be  better  off  in  school.  Many  employers  thought  all  children 
under  18  were  better  off  in  school,  but  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
they  employed  a  few.  A  number  stated  that  they  intended  to  eliminate 
the  younger  help  as  fast  as  possible. 

F.     Conclusions 

The  trend  of  the  comments  of  employers  strengthens  the  conclusions 
reached  after  the  study  of  children's  employment,  a  brief  summary  of  which 
is  recorded  in  the  observations  made  on  the  various  occupations.  These 
conclusions  are  first,  that  the  presence  of  boys  of  15  to  16  years  of  age  in 
industry  is  not  necessary  and  can  and  should  be  eliminated;  and,  second, 
that  there  must  be  more  conscious  direction  into  the  industrial  field  of  boys 
and  girls  16  to  18.  The  blind  way  in  which  the  average  boy  or  girl  gets  his 
or  her  first  job  is  one  reason  for  their  employment  at  casual  wrork,  learned 
today  and  forgotten  tomorrow.  Their  work  is  unsatisfactory  and  they  are 
unreliable  because  there  is  nothing  about  their  jobs  to  wake  them  up  to 
real  effort.  Their  minds  are  elsewhere. 

Blind  alley  jobs  in  children's  employment  have  been  recognized  for  sonic 
time,  and  while  not  approved  have  been  more  or  less  condoned  as  unavoid- 
able. They  are  not  unavoidable.  The  labor  of  children  10  to  14  years  of 
age  was  once  thought  unavoidable  and  was  condoned.  It  has  been  proved 
conclusively  that  such  labor  is  not  necessary.  So  long  as  children  are  allowed 
to  drift  about,  as  fancy  dictates,  from  job  to  job,  instability  and  unsatisfac- 
tory work  will  result.  Methods  should  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
certification  of  children  for  work,  which  will  provide  that  a  child's  first  job 
is  selected  with  some  care  and  thought.  This  selection  should  be  determined 
by  the  inclination  of  the  child  as  much  as  possible,  but  also  by  his  physical 
and  mental  capacity,  ascertained  through  the  careful  medical  examination 
made. 

Unless  especially  pointed  out  in  the  description  of  the  particular  occupa- 
tion there  is  comparatively  little  health  hazard  for  a  normally  developed 
child,  16  years  of  age,  in  the  trades  where  he  is  found  employed  in  Cleveland, 
provided  the  legal  regulations  regarding  hours  and  conditions  of  work  are 
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complied  with.  There  is  quite  a  definite  health  hazard,  however,  in  the 
effect  on  a  child  of  irregular  and  promiscuous  jobs,  or  in  work  uninteresting 
in  itself  and  holding  no  promise  of  a  real  vocation  in  the  future.  The  opinion 
of  the  director  of  boys'  employment  of  the  Public  Employment  Bureau 
in  Cleveland  is  of  weight  <>n  this  point.  After  several  years'  experience  she 
states  her  conclusions  as  follows:  "The  freshness,  interest  and  alertness  of 
the  boy  seeking  his  first  job  are  so  much  valued  by  employers  that  school 
boys  seeking  vacation  work  are  readily  hired,  even  though  their  services 
are  temporary.  Contrasting  strongly  with  the  keen  forccfnlncss  of  these 
school  boys  are  the  sullenness  and  stolid  disinterestedness  of  the  boys  who 
keep  changing  jobs.  Employers  have  corroborated  our  observations  that 
boys  are,  as  a  rule,  less  valuable  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years'  work  than 
they  were  when  they  began  their  first  job.  The  chief  reason  for  this  unfor- 
tunate but  common  state  is  that  boys  leave  school  anxious  to  earn  money, 
and,  because  they  have  not  thought  about  a  trade  or  future  advancement, 
they  take  the  first  thing  they  happen  to  find.  This  is  usually  a  'blind- 
alley'  job  which  pays  from  the  start  a  reasonably  high  wage.  The  boy  is 
at  first  delighted  and  applies  himself  so  well  that  his  earnings,  if  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  become  higher.  If  he  wishes  to  speed  up  and  work  overtime, 
he  can  earn  more.  Because  of  his  high  weekly  earnings  at  this  rate,  if  he  has 
a  chance  on  another  job  at  a  higher  rate,  he  leaves  to  try  that.  After  a  year 
or  so  of  this,  the  results  noticed  in  him  are  definite  physical  deterioration, 
such  as  nervousness,  enervation,  drooped  shoulders,  sluggish  bodily  move- 
ments, and  slow  mental  reactions.  Boys  who  have  shown  great  promise 
when  their  applications  were  first  presented,  but  who  have  insisted  on  tln> 
kind  of  work,  have  been  a  real  disappointment  when  it  is  evident  what  their 
work  has  cost  them.  The  long,  confining  hours  of  industry,  unless  the  boy 
is  buoyed  up  by  the  stimulation  of  a  future  finished  apprenticeship  and  a 
worthy  goal  of  achievement,  and  the  loss  of  nervous  energy  in  high  sj>eed 
jobs  stamp  upon  the  face,  figure  and  health  of  that  boy  tin-  price  he  has  had 
to  pay." 

It  is  largely  from  a  health  consideration  that  more  care  is  urged  in  the 
selection  of  jobs  for  children.  Children  have  a  right  to  work  and  in  many 
cases  the  effect  on  them  of  employment  is  highly  beneficial.  But  they  are 
not  adults  and  some  su|>crvision  of  their  activities  in  industry  is  legitimate. 
Children  are  not  wholly  free  agents  in  the  selection  of  their  school  studio, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  in  the  selection  of  work  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  maturity.  Boys  and  girls  of  1({  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  maturity.  I.eft  to  their  own  direction  they  think  of  their  health 
last,  if  they  think  of  it  at  all.  If  they  are  directed  into  work  for  which  they 
are  physically  and  mentally  qualified,  the  health  ha/ard  involved  in  allowing 
young  children  to  work  daily  will  be  greatly  diminished. 


•-'.     STHKKT  TKAIM.- 

There    IN    MO    provision    in    the   Ohio   State   Child    Labor    La\\    relatu 
newsboys,   and   other  street  traders.      There   is  a    Cleveland   city   ordinance, 
not  enforced,  containing  these  provision-*: 
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No  boy  under  10  and  no  girl  under  18  years  of  age  may  work  at  all  on 
the  city  streets. 

No  boy  under  14  years  of  age  may  work  on  the  city  streets  before  .5:30 
in  the  morning  and  after  8  at  night. 

No  boy  10  years  of  age  and  over  may  work  on  the  city  streets,  without 
a  permit  issued  to  him  in  writing  by  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  or  by  his  author- 
ized representative.  The  permit  shall  state  that  the  boy  is  mentally  and 
physically  fit  to  perform  this  work.  After  a  permit  is  secured  by  a  boy 
he  shall  receive  a,  badge,  Which  he  must  wear  while  at  work.  This  permit 
may  be  revoked  if  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance  are  violated.  Trades 
which  come  under  this  ordinance  are,  selling  of  papers,  periodicals,  gum, 
pencils,  candy,  perfume  and  other  commodities,  in  a  public  place. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  Ohio  has  campaigned  for  some  time  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  this  ordinance.  Through  interviews  with  public  officials 
they  secured  the  following  promises: 

(a)  Mayor  Davis  said  that  he  would  authorize  someone  at  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  issue  permits  and  badges. 

i 

(b)  Superintendent  Spaulding  and  Mr.  Jones  have  promised  that  the  Board 
of  Education  would  issue  the  permits  and  badges,  provided  money  could 
be  raised  to  pay  for  the  latter. 

(c)  Chief  of  Police  Smith  has  promised  that  he  would  instruct  his  squad  in 
the  enforcement  of  this  ordinance.     Judge  Addams  will  cooperate. 

The  Consumers'  League  states  that  the  ordinance  is  not  now  enforced 
because — 

1.  The  newspapers  do  not  wish  regulation,  claiming  they  are  making  efforts 
to  take  care  of  the  trade  from  within. 

2.  There  is  no  money  in  the  city  license  department  to  pay  for  badges  (esti- 
mated cost  $300.) 

/ 

3.  There  is  no  money  to  pay  special  officers  to  be  detailed  to  this  particular 
work. 

Boys  and  a  few  girls  enter  these  trades  as  young  as  six  and  remain  in  them 
throughout  the  years  while  they  are  in  school.  The  majority  of  them  sell 
newspapers.  Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  may  judge  for 
himself  as  to  the  extent  that  newspapers  are  sold  on'  the  downtown  streets 
and  busy  outlying  street  corners  by  small  boys. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out  in  any  detail  the  undesirable  nature  of 
this  work  for  children.  Common  sense  alone  will  indicate  the  inadvisability 
of  allowing  children  from  six  years  of  age  up  to  spend  time  on  the  downtown 
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-t  reels,  in  an  atmosphere  of  great  confusion  and  excitement,  gelling  home 
;it'tcr  dark,  going  to  Ix-d  late  and  having  irregular  and  badly  chosen  meal-. 
Tin-  fact  that  a  progressive  city  like  Cleveland  will  eontiime  to  allow  its  chil- 
dren to  lia/ard  their  health  and  safety  in  this  way  IN  pu/./ling,  although  it 
may  be  an  illustration  of  the  extremes  to  which  Amrri<  .11  sentiment  for 
business  independence  will  go.  There  is  a  very  real  ap|>eal  made  by  the 
-mall  hustler  who  thrusts  an  evening  pa|>er  at  the  passerby,  which  has  l>een 
felt  by  everyone,  but  it  requires  only  a  little  thought  to  realize  that  this 
appeal  is  not  justified  by  the  price  which  the  child  must  pay  in  the  end. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  some  sjK'cih'c  information  as  to  the  extent 
and  general  character  of  the  newsboy  trade,  a  census  was  taken  in  a  downtown 
school  adjoining  the  business  district,  of  the  boys  in  that  school  who  were 
selling  newspapers  or  other  articles  on  the  streets.  There  are  about  800 
pupils  in  this  school,  400  of  whom  are  boys.  One  hundred  records  were 
>ccnre:l  from  boys  and  10  from  girls  by  a  canvass  made  from  room  to  room. 
A  summary  of  these  records  is  found  in  Table-  XXIII.,  A  and  H,  in  the  Apjicn- 
dix.  As  nriny  as  -.JO  boys  under  10  ye^rs  of  age  were  found  who  sold  paper-. 
Six  of  these  youngsters  sold  pa|>crs  until  after  8  at  night.  Fourteen  of  them 
earned  less  than  ~>(l  cents  a  day.  Twelve  of  them  were  classed  by  their 
teachers  as  not  having  good  health,  and  eleven  of  them  were  classed  a- 
having  inferior  mental  capacity. 

According  to  the  ratings  of  age  and  grade  in  use  by  the  public  schools, 
.">!!  i  if  the  100  boys  who  sold  papers  were  retarded  in  school  one.  two  and  three 
years.  Eight  additional  boys  were  in  a  s|>ecial  "opportunity"  class  which 
was  not  graded.  1?  out  of  the  100  boys  were  in  open  air  classes.  34  of  the 
100  boys  had  a  poor  health  record  and  l(i  a  fair  health  record,  making  50% 
of  the  boys  who.-se  health  is  only  fair  or  poor.  All  of  the  boys  sold  pa|>ers  on 
Saturdays,  cither  for  the  same  afternoon  and  evening  period  or  all  day. 

While  it  would  not  be  just  ifiable  to  conclude  that  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  these  boys  is  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  they  sell  new-pa; 
as  there  arc  probably  other  contributing  factors,  such  as  home  conditions, 
ignorance  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  others,  the  fact  should  be  emphasi/ed 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  these  boys  ;lre  in  no  condition,  physically  or  men- 
tally to  justify  their  work  of  selling  pa|>ers  in  their  span-  time  after  school 
and  on  Saturday-. 

iiteeii  of  the  boys  were  found  in  open  air  classes.  This  means  that 
they  had  l>een  diagno-ed  a-  suffering  from  some  degree  of  poor  nutrition. 
and  -o  were  placed  in  special  rooms  where  a  maximum  of  fresh  air  is  provided 
and  the  children  are  given  the  benefit  of  extra  food.  The  teachers  report 
that  the  children  improve  greatly  in  health  when  attending  these  open  air 
duse&  A  number  of  stories  of  the  new-boy-  found  in  these  «.|MMI  air  room- 
are  of  interest. 

Arthur,  aiic  !»,  in  the  third  grade,  sell-  paper-  every  afternoon  until  8 
o'clock  and  Saturday  the  -amc  time.  Saturday  morning  he  -ell-  bo\c> 
which  he  pick-  up  around  the  market  He  make-  about  ."><»  cent-  .1  day. 
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He  is  only  a  fairly  good  student.     As  open  air  class  boys  rank,  his  health  is 
fair. 

Joe,  age  10,  in  the  fourth  grade,  delivers  papers  from  4:30  until  7  in  the 
morning.  He  sells  papers  after  school  until  6.  On  Saturday  his  hours  are 
from  4:30  A.  M.  to  7  A.  M.  and  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  He  makes 
about  75  cents  a  day.  Although  he  was  regular  in  attendance  at  school,  his 
physical  condition  is  poor.  He  was  a  failure  last  year  in  school,  and  at 
present  applies  himself  only  fairly  well. 

John,  age  11,  in  the  fifth  grade,  sells  papers  after  school  until  6.  He  is 
badly  undernourished,  and  is  only  a  fair  scholar.  He  expects  to  get  a  job 
and  work  this  summer. 

Peter,  age  11,  in  the  fifth  grade,  sells  papers  after  school  until  6  o'clock. 
He  makes  a  dollar  a  day.  He  has  been  selling  papers  for  a  year,  is  markedly 
nervous  and  jumpy.  He  has  been  a  truant  from  school  and  has  to  report  to 
the  truant  office.  He  is  bright,  but  he  is  not  able  to  apply  himself,  according 
to  his  teacher. 

Martin,  age  10,  in  the  fourth  grade,  works  after  school  until  6  o'clock, 
making  40  cents  a  day.  He  was  sick  and  lying  on  a  cot  when  interviewed. 
He  is  only  a  fair  student. 

Amelio,  age  11,  in  the  sixth  grade,  sells  papers  until  7  every  night  and 
on  Saturday  from  10  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night.  He  has  been  selling 
papers  five  years.  He  is  regular  in  his  attendance  at  school,  but  not  very 
strong,  and  is  very  nervous.  His  health  has  improved  greatly  since  going 
into  the  fresh  air  class. 

Mike,  age  7,  in  the  second  grade,  sells  papers  until  7  at  night,  making 
19  cents  a  day.  He  goes  to  the  office  with  his  brother  for  the  papers.  He  is 
frail  looking.  His  teacher  reports  that  he  is  not  at  all  well. 

Frank,  age  8,  in  the  third  grade,  sells  papers  from  7  in  the  morning  until 
school  time,  and  after  school  until  8.  He  makes  95  cents  a  day,  including 
tips.  His  health  seems  fair.  He  is  very  nervous,  talks  very  fast  and  stut- 
ters. He  is  in  a  special  class  for  stutterers,  and  tries  very  hard  to  overcome  it. 

Billy,  age  8,  in  the  second  grade,  sells  papers  until  10  at  night.  It 
takes  him  a  half  hour  to  get  home  from  the  downtown  district  where  he 
works.  The  school  nurse  and  doctor  cannot  find  anything  wrong  with  him, 
but  they  have  not  been  able  to  understand  his  sleepiness.  9  The  teacher 
states  that  it  has  been  a  struggle  all  the  year  to  keep  him  going.  "He  is  so 
lifeless,  bright  enough  and  gets  along  well  enough  in  his  studies,  but  has  no 
energy." 

Sam,  age  11,  in  the  fifth  grade,  delivers  papers  from  5  to  7:30  in  the  morn- 
ing and  sells  after  "^IjMMtrilptil  6.  He  makes  ;i  dollar  a  day.  He  has  been 
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selling  pajHTS  two  years.  He  is  small,  nervous  and  <>f  a  high  strung  type. 
He  is  bright,  a  good  student,  and  lias  been  a  truant,  but  not  at  the  present 
time. 

Joe.  .me  11.  in  the  fiftli  grade,  sells  papers  until  7  o'clock.  Thru  every 
night  and  Sunday  lie  watches  tickets  in  a  show  until  J)  o'clock.  He  gets  ~:> 
cents  a  week  for  this.  He  is  undersized  and  not  strong.  He  is  intelligent 
and  a  good  student. 

Joe,  age  H,  in  the  fifth  grade,  sells  pa|>ers  after  school  until  7,  making 
K)  cents.  He  has  been  selling  papers  for  five  years.  On  Saturday,  from  K 
in  the  ijmrning  until  4  in  the  afternoon,  he  sells  boxes  which  he  picks  up 
around  the  market,  making  about  $1.50.  On  Sunday  he  shines  shoes  from 
S  to  10  in  the  morning,  making  ~>0  cents.  He  gives  the  money  to  his  mother. 
She  usually  gives  him  a  dime.  He  is  very  anaemic  and  not  in  good  health. 
Hi.-  scholarship  record  is  poor.  'He  does  n<>t  apply  himself,  and  his  teacher 
considers  that  he  has  dull  mentality. 

These  cases,  Delected  at  random,  show  very  clearly  the  kind  of  life  which 
newsboys  lead.  While  the  amount  of  money  tlu\v  make  varies  in  many 
cases,  it  is  not  worth  the  time  sj>cnt  making  it.  It  .should  be  noted  that  in 
every  case  where  boys  are  working  later  than  (i  o'clock  their  physical  condi- 
tion shows  the  effect  of  their  late  hours  and  irregular  meals. 

Their  hours  out  of  school  should  l>e  occupied  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
drain  their  vitality  further.  The  excitement  of  street  life  with  its  over 
stimulation  of  young  nerves  and  energies  requires  sound  health  and  strength 
to  withstand  its  strain.  Boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  etigage  in  newspa|>er 
selling  and  other  street  trading  unless  they  can  show  a  clean  bill  of  health 
and  are  up  in  their  school  studies.  Hoys  like  and  enjoy  this  kind  of  work, 
in  most  cases.  If  they  are  allowed  to  engage  in  it  only  when  they  can  com- 
ply with  a  certain  standard  of  scholarship  and  physical  ability,  the  desire  to 
become  a  newsboy  could  be  utilized  as  the  necessary  incentive  to  master 
school  studies  and  develop  health  habits. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  city  ordinance  regulating  street  trades  )><• 
enforced,  (HMiding  amendment  of  the  ordinance  or  inclusion  of  these  trade- 
in  the  slate  law.  1'ermits  to  boys  to  engage  in  this  work  and  badges  to  be 
worn  by  them  while  at  work,  should  be  issued  through  the  work  certificate 
office  of  the  Hoard  of  KducJttion.  where  each  boy  will  receive  a  medical 
animation  showing  him  to  be  physically  fit  for  this  occupation  before  he  can 
obtain  a  permit. 

Ivirly   morning  pajwr  delivery   should   also   be   regulated   by   issuance  of 

certificates  based  on  physical  fitness  for  this  work. 

Allhouiih    P-giilation    of   this    I  rade  does  n,  ,t  come  under  tip  .-ho.il 

law,  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  city  ordinance  directly  affects  pupils 
throughout  their  school  life  and  tinles>  M, me  effort  is  madejo^keep  watch  of 
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the  children  in  these  trades,  their  unguarded  pursuit  of  them  will  break  down 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  medical  and  truancy  departments. 

It  is  logical  that  children  in  the  school  system  engaging  in  these  trades 
should  do  so  only  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  so  that  the 
work  of  the  medical  and  truancy  departments  may  not  be  nullified  by  the 
extra-school  activities  of  these  children. 


3.     AGRICULTURAL  WORK  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVICE 

Neither  of  these  groups  of  work  is  included  in  the  list  of  occupations 
employing  children  which  come  under  the  regulation  of  the  State  Child  Labor 
Law.  The  number  of  children  who  are  employed  at  these  kinds  of  work 
cannot  even  be  guessed  at,  as  no  record  is  kept  of  them  in  any  place.  Un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  6,778  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age,  listed  by  the  school 
census  as  working,  are  employed  in  domestic  service. 

Agricultural  work  for  children  under  18  does  not  affect  any  number  of 
children  in  Cleveland  except  in  one  situation,  which  is,  however,  of  consider- 
able importance.  This  is  the  case  of  children  who  leave  Cleveland  in  the 
early  spring  and  remain  until  the  late  fall  to  work  in  agricultural  fields  either 
in  Ohio  or  elsewhere.  The  children  are  recruited  by  agents  who  are  paid  by 
the  farmer  who  employs  them  so  much  a  head  for  children  recruited.  These 
agents  obtain  individual  children  without  their  parents,  or  whole  families, 
and  transport  them  to  the  locality  where  they  are  to  work. 

Principals  of  schools  in  districts  where  there  is  an  industrial  population 
report  that  every  spring  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  the  close  of 
school,  or  in  April  sometimes,  there  is  an  exodus  of  children  and  families 
from  the  district.  One  school  principal  reported  that  20  families  and  some 
boys  had  gone  from  her  district,  taking  about  100  children  altogether,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  her  school  pupils.  They  went  to  work  in  the  beet 
fields  near  Flint,  Michigan,  and  were  signed  up  by  agents  who  came  into  the 
district  and  went  directly  to  the  homes  of  the  families.  In  this  school  dis- 
trict there  are  Italians,  Slavs  and  Hungarian  gypsies.  The  Italians  do  not 
undertake  this  kind  of  work,  but  many  Slavs  and  most  of  the  Hungarian 
gypsies  go. 

This  happens  every  spring.  These  people  will  return  about  one  month 
after  school  begins.^The  children  miss  from  two  to  three  months  of  school 
and  considerable  retardation  in  school  is  the  result. 

All  of  the  children  from  6  years  of  age  upward  work  in  the  beet  fields. 
According  to  the  statement  of  this  school  principal  even  the  little  tots  bring 
home  as  much  as  $150.00  for  the  season's  work.  The  living  conditions  are 
primitive.  The  people  live  in  shacks  and  very  bad  sanitary  conditions  pre- 
vail. The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has  made  considerable  research 
into  this  form  of  work  and  has  found  very  undesirable  situations  in  every 
state  visited. 
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So  far  as  is  known  practically  no  boys  arc  employe*!  in  domestic  service. 
As  before  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  immlxT  of 
girls  under  IS  years  of  age  so  employed.  In  the  canvass  made  of  one  school 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  numt>ers  of  children  working  after  school 
hours  at  selling  papers,  it  was  learned  incidentally  that  quite  a  number  of 
girls  14  years  of  age  and  under  were  doing  housework  after  school  and  on 
Saturdays. 

Exj>erts  in  industrial  diseases  slate  that  housework  contains  more  health 
hazards  than  are  found  in  any  other  industry.  There  are  no  statistics  avail- 
able to  sustain  this  statement,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  study  of  this 
occupation  and  accumulate  more  accurate  information  regarding  it.  It  is 
questionable  whether  housework  has  any  l>eneficial  effects  on  the  health  of 
very  young  girls  who  engage  in  it. 

Both  of  these  occupations  should  have  age  limitations  and  some  super- 
vision of  conditions  of  work,  particularly  agricultural  work.  There  should 
he  an  age  limit  of  at  least  14  for  these  occupations  and  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work,  similar  to  the  limitations  in  hours  for  other  occupations.  A 
health  certificate  should  be  required  of  every  child.  Regulation  of  condi- 
tions of  work  may  involve  some  difficulties  needing  the  cooperation  of  other 
agencies,  but  examinations  for  a  health  certificate  can  l>e  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  other  occupations  by  the  existing  machinery,  with- 
out great  difficulty.  By  limiting  the  age  and  the  hours  of  work  of  children 
engaging  in  these  occupations  and  by  requiring  of  them  a  certificate  of 
physical  fitness  for  this  kind  of  work,  their  health  will  l>e  letter  safeguarded. 


HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN  AT  WORK 
1.     MEDICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CHILIWKN  H>U  WORK  PERMITS 

"Little  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  in  the -Tinted  States  to  pre- 
vent children  from  going  into  work  for  which  they  are  physically  unfit,  and 
practically  no  study  has  been  made  of  the  effects  of  early  labor  on  the  growth 
of  the  body.  Many  children  who  begin  work  between  the  ages  of  14  and  IS 
are  the  children  of  least  resistance  in  the  community.  They  are  in  general 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  in  consequence  are  likely  to  be  the  ill-nourished. 
the  undersized  and  the  anaemic.  Already  handicapped,  their  growing  bodies 
can  offer  no  resistance  to  the  exacting  demands  of  industry  on  muscles  and 
nerves.  During  these  maturing  years  they  are  |>cculiarly  liable  to  injury 
from  overstrain  and  peculiarly  sensitive  to  all  sorts  of  industrial  hazards 

"A  great  deal  of  the  work  done  by  children  is.  moreover,  totally  unfit  for 
them.  It  often  involves  too  much  sitting,  or  too  much  standing,  the  carrying 
of  weights  beyond  the  child's  strength,  the  over  exercising  of  one  set  of 
muscles  at  the  expense  of  another,  and,  in  certain  occupations,  the  loss  of 
sleep.  Foreign  investigations  have  shown  that  the  sickness  rate  among 
juvenile  laborers  is  alarming,  especially  during  the  second  year  of  working  life 
when  the  injurious  effects  of  early  labor  upon  already  undevelojM'd  l.odies 
have  had  time  to  make  themselves  felt. 
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"A  'physical  minimum'  for  children  entering  employment  was  provided 
in  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Children's  Bureau  Conferences  held  in 
Washington  and  other  large  cities  in  May  and  June,  1919.  This  minimum 
proposed  that  'A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  he  has  had  a 
physical  examination  by  a  public  school  physician  or  other  medical  officer 
especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  agency  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  and  has  been  found  to  be  of  normal  development  for  a  child 
of  his  age  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be  employed.' 
It  proposed  also  that  'There  shall  be  an  annual  physical  examination  of  all 
working  children  who  are  under  18  years  of  age.'  (For  the  complete  text  of 
the  standards,  see  pages  3,  4,  5  of  Conferences  Series  2,  Bureau  Publication 
No.  62  of  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor.) 

"But  what  constitutes  'normal  development'  for  boys  and  girls  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  what  indicates  that  a  child  is  'physically  fit'  for  the  employ- 
ment which  he  is  about  to  enter?  Only  through  exact  observation  and  meas- 
urements can  it  be  demonstrated  that  a  child  is  unfit  for  certain  kinds  of 
work,  or  that  too  early  and  too  exacting  labor  is  endangering  his  physical 
development.  The  standards  to  be  applied  constitute  a  vitally  important 
part  of  the  problem  of  child  labor." 

The  above  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  statement  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  made  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  its  Committee 
on  Health  Standards  for  Children  Entering  Industry.  It  states  very  clearly 
the  necessity  for  special  care  for  children  of  these  years  who  are  going  to 
work. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  various  occupations  in  wrhich  children  were 
found  employed  in  Cleveland  an  effort  has  been  made  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular health  hazard,  if  any,  present  in  each.  There  is,  however,  some  health 
hazard  in  any  kind  of  employment  for  growing  boys  and  girls,  unless  their 
work  is  carefully  supervised.  Their  physical  and  nervous  organisms  are  not 
yet  stabilized.  They  have  less  endurance,  and  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
fatigue  and  bodily  strain.  Postural  strain  is  most  likely  to  be  overlooked 
unless  a  child  receives  some  medical  supervision  after  his  initial  examination 
for  a  certificate.  The  bony  structure  of  a  child  is  quite  flexible.  Children 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  deformities  if  subjected  to  unusual  and  pro- 
longed strain  on  one  set  of  muscles,  the  use  of  which  is  especially  required 
by  the  job  at  which  they  are  employed. 

In  the  future,  probably  industry  itself  will  exercise  more  supervision  over 
the  work  engaged  in  by  children  in  its  employ.  The  attitude  of  many  em- 
ployers at  the  present  time  is  exceedingly  intelligent  and  considerate,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  knowledge  of  .the  physical  needs  of  children  15  to  18  years  old. 
As  the  medical  service  in  industrial  plants  develops  there  will  be  better 
facilities  for  close  observation  of  children  at  work,  and  of  the  effect  on  them 
of  different  kinds  of  work.  It  will  be  possible  to  make  finer  adjustment^ 
between  children  and  the  tasks  they  perform  which  will  definitely  aflVd 
their  health  and  efficiency. 
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Pending  flic  time  when  industrial  medical  service  can  share  this  respon- 
sibility, the  health  of  children  in  industry  must   l>e  guarded  by  the  public 
department  which  has  the  responsibility  of  examining  the  mental  ami  phvsi 
eal  abilities  of  children  applying  for  working  certificaN 

In  Cleveland  this  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Medical  Inspection  in  Schools  of  the  Board  of  Kdiication.  The  present 
requirement  in  the  Ohio  School  Law  of  a  health  certificate  for  every  child  going 
to  work  has  been  only  superficially  observed  until  the  past  year.  The  present 
director  of  the  work  has  been  at  work  since  last  June.  Records  have  l>een 
in  use  only  since  September,  1919.  Therefore,  there  are  no  data  available  for 
;i  longer  period  than  one  school  year. 

Children  are  examined  carefully  as  to  eyesight,  hearing,  teeth,  throat, 
lungs  and  heart,  and  are  looked  over  for  bodily  defects,  fallen  arches,  evidences 
of  malnutrition.  All  children  are  measured  and  weighed.  They  are 
questioned  on  their  previous  health  history  and  for  any  diseases  from 
which  they  have  suffered,  such  as  epilepsy,  rheumatism,  contagious  diseases, 
influen/a.  etc.  This  is  quite  a  casual  inquiry  of  the  whole  group  l>eing  ex- 
amined. On  the  occasion  when  the  procedure  was  observed  1.)  girls  were 
being  examined,  and  as  the  room  is  small  there  was  some  confusion.  The 
girls  took  a  personal  interest  in  each  individual  examined,  crowding  around 
her  until  ordered  back. 

The  information  obtained  is  recorded  on  each  child's  health  record  and 
filed.  Separate  files  are  arranged  for  records  of  children  with  serious  physical 
defects,  of  children  requiring  correction  of  defects,  and  of  children  who  are  to 
be  re-examined  at  a  later  period.  The  last  named  usually  have  conditional 
certificates.  The  medical  officer  spends  about  three  hours  daily  in  the  office 
and  a  daily  report  is  made  up  which  is  kept  in  the  school  medical  inspection 
office.  These  records  show  the  total  numl>er  of  boy-,  and  girls  examined, 
the  number  considered  defective  and  those  who  were  relatively  sound,  the 
different  defects  found  and  the  number  of  corrections  effected  during  the  8 
months  from  September  to  May. 

In  the  H  months  from  September,  l!)l!)  to  May.  I!)-,'!),  there  \\civ  examined 
4,JHS  children,  1.001  boys  and  1,347  girls.  -Mh>  of  the  boys  and  1!)  of  the 
girls,  or  1,111  of  the  children,  had  one  or  more  physical  defects.  The  com- 
plete figures  from  these  records  will  l>e  found  in  Tables  X\  IV.  and  X  \  \  . 
in  the  Appendix 

The  defects  from  which  children  were  suffering  in  largest  num!>crs  were 
carious  teeth,  defective  vision  and  poor  nutrition.  (W.S  children  had  d< 
live  teeth,  of  which  number  M"!  were  later  reported  corrected.  1!)!)  children 
were  handicapped  by  defective  vision,  of  which  numl>er  10!)  were  later  re- 
ported as  having  corrections  made.  10.' >  children  were  suffering  from  some 
F  poor  nutrition.  There  was  no  record  of  treatment  recommended 
or  received  in  these  <  hildren  were  diauuo^ed  ,i»  Auspicious  or 
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The  records  of  the  large  number  of  children  suffering  from  decayed  teeth, 
in  many  cases  so  bad  that  repair  was  impossible,  from  defective  vision  and 
from  poor  nutrition,  indicate  that  the  work  of  school  medical  inspection  is 
not  adequate.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  ages  of  15  and 
16  with  such  uncared-for  teeth  that  many  must  be  extracted.  Poor  nutri- 
tion may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  More  study  of  the  subject  of  nutri- 
tion is  necessary.  The  school  medical  department  is  already  conducting 
experiments  and  classes  in  nutrition  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  undernourishment  which  handicaps  so  many  school  children.  In 
some  cities  a  minimum  standard  of  nutrition  is  set,  determined  according  to 
the  height,  weight  and  age  of  the  child,  as  requisite  for  a  health  certificate. 

It  is  not  within  the  functions  of  this  department  to  do  other  than  examine 
children  and  prescribe  treatment  for  physical  defects  discovered.  No  medical 
or  dental  work  is  done.  The  child  is  sent  back  to  his  own  physician  for  treat- 
ment. In  case  it  is  understood  that  the  parents  of  the  child  are  unable  to 
pay  for  such  care,  the  child  is  referred  to  one  of  the  public  dispensaries. 

In  order  to  obtain  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  parents  in  having  the 
prescribed  corrections  made,  certificates  are  usually  refused  until  the  work 
has  been  done  or  until  the  child  can  show  evidence  that  the  corrections  are 
under  way.  A  conditional  certificate  valid  for  a  short  period  of  time  is  often 
given  to  a  child  who  is  under  medical  or  dental  treatment  for  some  remediable 
defect.  At  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the  conditional  certificate  has 
been  given  the  child  must  return  to  the  office  and  show  evidence  that  the 
defect  has  been  corrected  before  he  can  obtain  a  permanent  certificate. 

While  this  department  has  been  organized  less  than  a  year,  it  is  already 
fairly  well  established,  and  its  work  is  proving  its  value.  The  officers  are 
much  interested  in  its  development  and  the  outlook  is  promising  for  an 
organization  having  a  splendid  influence  on  the  health  problems  of 
children  going  to  work.  The  department  needs  to  be  considerably  expanded 
and  its  working  force  increased.  Health  standards  for  children  going  into 
industry  should  be  formulated,  patterned  after  those  soon  to  be  issued  by 
the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  Committee  already  mentioned.  A  summary 
of  the  committee's  preliminary  report  on  standards  is  included  at  the  end  of 
this  section.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  department  still  to  be  developed 
should  be  sufficient  contact  with  the  industrial  field  to  assure  familiarity 
with  the  jobs  in  which  children  are  employed,  in  order  that  the  examining 
physicians  may  be  able  to  decide  intelligently  as  to  the  desirability  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work  for  the  various  children  examined. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  health  records  available  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  one  year.  It  is  not  possible  to  learn  from  the  records  of 
one  year  only,  the  physical  effects  of  employment  on  children,  data  which  it 
is  important  to  collect  before  conclusive  statements  can  be  made  as  to  the 
desirability  of  this  or  that  occupation  for  children.  A  prominent  activity  of 
this  department  should  be  the  study  of  the  various  occupations  which  chil- 
dren enter,  and  the  accumulation  of  evidence  of  the  development  of  children 
after  a  period  of  months  and  years  in  these  occupations.  This  information 
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can  only  be  obtained  hy  means  of  j>eriodic  medical  examinations  of  children 
after  employment  lias  begun.  The  Ohio  law  Mating  to  health  certificate^ 
for  work  permits  should  be  amended  to  require  such  jx'riodie  medical  exami- 
nations. The  law  should  be  amended  also  to  assure  a  medical  examination 
in  every  case  In'fore  a  certificate  is  is>u«-d  for  .1  specific  job.  The  pledge  of 
the  employer  required  in  the  present  law  should  l>e  amended  to  specify  tin- 
exact  nature  of  the  work  a  child  is  to  do,  as  otherwise  a  child  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  work,  other  than  that  for  which  he  received  his  work  cert  if i< 
which  may  be  injurious  to  .his  health.  The  amendments  to  the  present  law 
can  IM-  made  as  in  the  suggested  form  of  the  law,  which  follows: 


-M  <;<;KSTED  CONTENT  OF  OHIO  LAW  HE  HEALTH  CKKTIKICATE  KOK 
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Section  7764-1  (4)  Health  Certificate.  A  certificate  from  the  school 
physician,  or  if  there  be  none,  from  the  board  of  health,  and  if  there  be  no 
board  of  health  within  the  school  district  in  question,  from  a  licensed  physi- 
cian appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  showing  after  a  thorough  medical 
examination  that  the  child  is  physically  fit  to  be  employed  at  the  specific 
occupation  for  which  the  child  makes  application  for  a  permit,  such  occupation 
to  be  one  not  prohibited  by  law  for  a  child  under  18  years  of  age. 

Periodical  examination  of  children  who  have  been  granted  one  health 
certificate  shall  be  provided  for  by  limiting  the  period  of  time  for  which 
certificates  may  be  issued  to  two  periods  of  six  months  each  and  one  period 
of  one  year  successively.  A  thorough  medical  examination  showing  the 
child  to  be  physically  fit  for  the  employment  in  which  he  is  to  engage  or  is 
engaged  shall  be  necessary  in  every  case,  before  a  certificate  may  be  issued. 
Certificates  may  be  granted  for  shorter  periods  of  tirr.e  than  six  months  or 
one  year,  successively,  if  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  warrants  more 
frequent  examination,  or  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  work  while  receiving  medi- 
cal treatment  for  correction  of  remediable  physical  defects. 

A  new  certificate  shall  be  required  upoi  every  change  of  employment. 

An  adequate  force  of  qualified  physicians  and  others  shall  be  provided 
for  the  work  of  examination  and  follow-up  which  may  be  necessary. 

(Pledge  of  Employer)  (1)  A  pledge  or  promise  signed  by  the  employer 
or  by  an  authorized  manager  or  superintendent,  specifying  the  exact  nature 
of  the  work  which  the  child  is  required  or  permitted  to  do,  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  during  which  the  child  is  to  be  regularly  employed,  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  employer,  in  which  pledge  or  promise  the  employer 
agrees  to  employ  the  child  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
to  return  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  to  the  person  authorized  by 
him  to  issue  such  certificates,  the  age,  schooling  and  health  certificate  of  the 
child  within  two  days  from  the  date  of  the  child's  withdrawal  or  dismissal 
from  the  employer,  giving  the  reasons  for  such  withdrawal  or  dismissal. 
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.'}.     SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN  IN  INDUSTRY 

There  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  mental  capacities  of  all 
children  wishing  to  go  to  work,  other  than  the  school  record,  which  is  too 
brief  to  furnish  any  information  except  the  fact  that  the  child  has  completed 
a  specific  school  grade.  Completion  of  the  sixth  grade  is  required  of  all  boys 
and  of  the  seventh  grade  of  all  girls.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  mental  capacity 
of  a  child  is  such  that  he  cannot  pass  the  required  grade,  that  child  may  obtain 
a  special  permit  to  go  to  work,  other  requirements  being  complied  with. 
School  children  who  are  suspected  of  being  mentally  deficient  are  tested  by 
the  examiner  of  subnormal  children  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Inspection 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  subnormal  children 
in  the  city  are  so  examined.  Such  of  those  known  deficient  children  as  apply 
at  the  attendance  department  for  a  certificate  to  work,  have  on  their  school 
record  the  fact  of  their  deficiency,  and  that  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
when  the  children  are  medically  examined  for  a  certificate.  This  information 
is  invaluable  in  directing  a  child  into  the  sort  of  work  for  which  he  is  most 
suited  because  of  his  mental  disability.  A  15  year  old  boy  went  into  the 
attendance  department  one  day  to  obtain  a  permit  to  drive  a  truck  for  a 
construction  company.  He  proved  to  be  physically  sound  and  during  the 
time  while  he  was  being  examined  seemed  normal.  His  school  record  showed 
that  he  was  mentally  deficient,  having  tested  to  a  mental  age  of  eight.  The 
doctor  promptly  refused  to  grant  him  a  permit  for  that  job,  as  it  did  not 
seem  wise  to  allow  a  boy  of  eight  year  old  mentality  to  drive  a  truck  about 
the  city  streets. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  department  as  to  the  advisability 
of  putting  the  statement  of  a  child's  mental  deficiency  on  his  school  record, 
which  goes  to  the  work  certificate  office.  Some  officials  felt  that  it  was 
unfair  to  handicap  the  child  in  this  way  in  finding  employment.  It  is  true 
that  such  a  statement  may  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  child's  ca- 
pacity. The  circumstances  under  which  mental  tests  are  given  to  a  child 
may  be  such  as  to  upset  a  not  too  well  balanced  mentality;  that  is,  to  a 
child  in  any  degree  uncertain  of  himself,  it  would  be  very  upsetting  to  have  to 
answer  questions  by  strange  people  in  the  presence  of  his  teacher  and  others 
who  are  strangers  or  of  whom  he  is  afraid.  In  such  cases  no  child  would 
give  a  very  good  account  of  his  faculties.  Furthermore,  intelligence  tests  are 
still  in  the  field  of  research,  and  not  yet  completely  developed.  It  should 
not  be  so  difficult  to  ascertain  the  mental  capacity  of  an  adult  whose 
faculties  have  become  somewhat  crystallized,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
one  group  of  tests  as  now  used  can  set  a  value  on  the  faculties  of  a  growing 
child  some  of  whose  abilities  are  still  latent.  One  employer,  who  has  con- 
siderable sympathy  for  handicapped  children,  stated  that  he  took  three 
certificate  boys  who  were  mentally  subnormal  and  put  them  to  work  in  the 
machine  shop.  That  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  Two  of  the  boys  wefe  still  there 
this  spring,  and  one  of  them,  his  employer  states,  is  making  one  of  the  best 
machinists  in  the  shop  and  is  an  assistant  foreman.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  tests  which  classed  these  boys  as  subnormal  were  too  narrow  in  their 
scope,  giving  no  indication  of  the  fact  that  their  ability  might  he  entirely 
alon<r  a  mechanical  line. 
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Whatever  tin-  facts  may  l>e  as  to  the  adequacy  of  tin-  tests  as  now  given, 
their  uaefulnesa  is  undeniable  and  those  in  charge  of  them  are  exerting  earnest 
effort  to  make  the  tests  used  complete,  reliable  and  in  step  with  the  latest 
findings  in  this  field  of  rest-arch.  While  more  efficient  tests  may  be  worked 
out,  those  already  in  use  are  of  great  assistance  in  indicating,  even  if  crudely, 
difference  in  menial  capacities. 

Any  knowledge  of  a  deficiency  in  mentality  of  a  child  wishing  to  go  to 
work  should  be  communicated  to  his  employer,  as  a  protection  both  to  the 
child  and  to  the  employer.  In  the  visits  to  industrial  establishments  made 
during  the  course  of  this  study,  employers  were  questioned  as  to  this  point 
and  the  answer  was  invariably  the  same.  "This  information  should  be  on 
the  certificate  of  the  child.  It  is  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  deciding  just 
what  the  child  shall  do.  and  it  protects  us  both  from  the  chance  of  an  accident." 

A  study  was  made  of  all  the  records  of  the  subnormal  children  applying 
at  the  work  certificate  office  for  working  paj>ers  from  September,  !!)!!),  to 
March.  llhJO.  Of  the  xMWIi  health  records  on  file  in  the  office  for  that  period 
148  were  those  of  children  whose  mentality  was  deficient.  According  to 
these  records  6.4%  of  all  children  having  work  jK-rmits  are  subnormal. 
This  d(H-s  not  represent  the  total  numl>er.  It  represents  only  those 
children  whose  subnormality  had  been  ascertained  while  they  were  in 
school.  In  close  connection  with  the  medical  examination  for  work  certifi- 
cates there  should  IK-  facilities  for  determining  more  accurately  the  mental 
capacities  of  all  children  wishing  to  go  to  work.  The  data  available  from 
such  examinations  will  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  studies 
of  employment  for  children  which  are  now  being  made. 

A  careful  study  was  made  of  the  148  records  of  children  of  subnormal 
mentality.  The  work  which  these  children  were  doing  was  analy/ed,  their 
physical  defects  tabulated  and  mental  age  recorded.  In  Table  \\\'I.  in 
the  ApjxMidix  the  information  thus  obtained  is  shown  in  detail. 

There  was  more  deficiency  among  the  boys  than  among  the  girls,  as  the 
subnormal  boys  were  8.6%  of  the  total  number  of  boys  who  had  obtained 
work  certificates  and  the  subnormal  girls  were  l.s'  ,  of  the  total  numlx-r  of  girls. 

Twenty-se\en  of  the  boys  and   t  \\enty-t  wo  of  the  girls  had  no  physical 
defects.      Poor  nutrition  and  bad  teeth  were  the  chief  sources  of  trouble  for 
both  boys  and  girls.      In   many  cases   the  two  went    together.     While  the 
number  of  cases  of  defective  vision  was  not  great,  it  should  be  noted  that 
what  is  described  as  mental  deficiency  in  children  is  not  infrequently  retarded 
mental  development  due  to  bad  vision.      l.'J  girls  and  8  boys  who  had  tested 
subnormal  in  school  came  to  the  work  certificate  office  with  defects  in  - 
sight   which  should  have  been  corrected  before,  in  view  of  the  fact    that   the 
children   were -thought    to  be  defective  and   had  proved   to  be  s,.  upon   b- 
tesle.l 

Not  all  of  the  children  who  had  applied  for  \\..rk  certificates  ucre  at  work 
Between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  certificates  had  been  returned  to  the  ofl 
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showing  that  the  children  had  left  their  original  jobs.  As  the  office  has  not 
followed  up  such  cases,  it  is  not  known  whether  these  children  got  other  jobs 
and  are  working  illegally  or  whether  they  are  staying  out  of  school  at  home. 

The  jobs  for  which  the  children  had  certificates  could  be  classified  in 
three  general  groups,  machine  work,  hand  work  and  errand  work.  Almost 
half  of  the  boys  were  doing  errand  work  as  messengers,  wagon  boys,  etc. 
The  machine  work  was  of  a  simple  sort,  such  as  is  done  in  a  large  knitting 
mill.  Under  hand  Work  was  grouped  a  large  number  of  jobs  in  sorting  and 
packing  products,  all  of  which  require  practically  no  skill  and  involve  the 
repetition  many  times  of  one  simple  operation.  Employers  seem  to  have 
no  objection  to  this  group  of  workers.  In  many  cases  the  work  is  very  little 
different  from  that  required  of  normal  children.  As  before  stated,  the  kind 
of  work  which  many  young  children  are  doing  is  exceedingly  simple,  is  easily 
learned  and  involves  little  or  no  mental  effort. 

A  question  which  requires  study  and  which  must  be  settled  regarding 
such  children,  is  whether  or  not  they  should  continue  in  special  schools  where 
they  can  receive  more  training,  or  whether  they  should  be  more  carefully 
inducted  into  industry  where  they  can  be  under  the  stabilizing  influence  of 
regular  work. 

Opinion  differs  on  this  point,  Spine  teachers  of  backward  children  regret 
very  much  that  they  leave  before  16  years  of  age,  saying  that  it  takes  several 
years  of  special  work  to  get  any  results  with  the  children.  Others  believe 
that  they  are  better  off  at  work  than  in  school  and  that  the  law  requiring 
their  attendance  in  school  should  be  more  flexible  than  it  is,  in  order  that 
such  individuals  may  get  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Such  children  can  re- 
ceive their  industrial  training  to  better  advantage  in  a  shop  than  they  can 
in  a  special  class  in  school,  where  only  meagre  industrial  equipment  is  pos- 
sible. 

In  Cincinnati  a  special  committee  supervises  the  industrial  careres  of  all 
such  children.  In  Baltimore  unusual  boys  are  taken  from  school  and  put 
to  work  under  the  direction  of  a  department  having  this  special  responsi- 
bility. The  effect  of  carefully  directed  work  on  the  character  development 
of  these  boys  has  been  noteworthy.  An  experiment  of  this  kind  is  well 
worth  trying.  Too  little  is  known  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  right 
kind  of  work  for  backward  and  unusual  children.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
special  arrangement  should  be  made  in  the  work  certificate  offices  whereby 
children  of  this  group  will  be  carefully  studied  and  directed  into  employment 
and  followed  up  after  they  are  ;it  work. 


4.     SiM\i\i<v  OK  STANDARDS  OK  NORMAL  DKVKLOI-MKNT  AND  PHYSICAL 
FITNESS  KOK  WORKING  CHILDREN 

(Tentative  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Children's 
Bureau  to  formulate  standards  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  examining  chil- 
dren entering  employment  and  children  at  work.) 
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A.     GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Age  Minimum  for  Entrance  into  Industry. 

Should  be  not  less  than  16  years.  It  is  important  to  protect  a  child  from  the  physical 
and  nervous  strains  of  industry  because  of  his  general  instability  during  the  pubescent 
period. 

2.  Physical  Minimum  for  Entrance  into  Industry. 

No  child  under  18  years  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  wht>  is  not  normally  de- 
veloped for  his  age,  of  sound  health  and  physically  fit  for  the  work  at  which  he  is  to  be 
employed. 

3.  Physical  Examinations  for  Children  Entering  Industry. 

A  thorough  medical  examination  fdr  entrance  into  industry  should  be  required  and 
must  show  that  a  child  is  physically  fit  for  industry.  Before  the  examination  is  made  the 
child  must  bring  a  promise  of  employment  from  his  prospective  employer  stating  the 
specific  occupation  in  which  he  is  to  be  employed. 

4.  Re -examinations  for  Children  Changing  Occupations. 

With  each  change  of  employer  another  examination  should  be  made  before  the  child 
is  again  permitted  to  work,  likewise  when  a  child  is  transferred  in  the  same  place  to  work 
differing  in  its  physical  demands  and  hazards  from  that  for  which  a  permit  is  issued. 

5.  Periodical  Re-examinations  for  All  Working  Children. 

Yearly  medical  examinations  should  be  required  of  all  children  at  work  up  to  the  age 
of  18  years,  or  more  frequently  if  judged  desirable.  These  examinations  shall  take  place 
either  in  the  certificate  issuing  office  or  in  the  place  where  the  child  is  employed. 

6.  Need  of  study  by  local  administrative  and  medical  officers  of  occupations  in 
which  children  are  employed  and  of  their  effect  upon  health. 

Occupations  employing  children  should  be  especially  studied  by  the  examining  physi- 
cian, who  should  also  be  required  to  familiarize  himself  with  conditions  of  employment  and 
the  various  health  hazards  of  industry. 

7.  Need  of  authoritative  scientific  investigation. 

Considerable  further  study  of  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  work  upon  the  physique 
of  the  adolescent  child  is  necessary,  and  especially  with  reference  to: 

(a)  Comparison  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  children  employed  in  different  occupa- 
tions with  that  of  children  not  in  industry. 

(b)  Comparison  of  morbidity  among  children  employed  in  different  occupa- 
tions with  that  of  children  not  in  industry. 
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(c)  Comparison  of  mortality  among  children  employed  in  different  occupa- 
tions with  that  of  children  not  in  industry. 

(d)  Fatigue  in  children  employed  in  different  occupations  and  industries. 

(e)  Effect  of  employment  in  specific  occupations  at  different  stages  of  physio- 
logical development  upon  the  growth  and  health  of  (1)  normal  children, 
and  (2)  children  with  certain  physical  defects. 

(f)  Effect  of  employment  in  specific  occupations  upon  the  special  functions 
and  organs  of  adolescent  girls  and  young  women. 

(g)  Types  of  work  desirable  for:   (1)  children  with  some  mental  defect,  and 
(2)  children  who  are  suffering  from  some  physical  handicap. 

Considerable  material  for  these  studies  could  be  obtained  from  public 
school  medical  records  and  records  of  examinations  made  for  work  certificates. 
All  such  records  should  be  standardized  so  as  to  be  statistically  comparable. 

8.   Certain   tentative   minimum   standards  obtainable  from   results  of  scientific 
research  already  available. 

Although  further  study  is  necessary,  there  are  sufficient  data  already  on  hand  to 
justify  the  recommendation  now  of  certain  tentative  minimum  standards,  which  will 
materially  safeguard  the  welfare  of  children  entering  industry  while  still  immature. 


B.     MINIMUM  STANDARDS  OF  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FOR  CHILDREN 
ENTERING  AND  WORKING  IN  INDUSTRY 

1.  Standards  of  normal  development. 

(a)  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  children  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  standards  of  height  and  weight  for  specified  ages,  based 
on  the  most  reliable  present-day  experience. 

Age  Weight  (in  clothing)  Height 

14  80  Ibs.  58  inches 

15  85  Ibs.  58  inches 

16  90  Ibs.  59  inches 

Exceptions  may  be   made  if  other  circumstances  in   the  child's  case, 
such  as  racial  characteristics,  warrant  it. 

(b)  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  children  who  do  not  show  certain  unmis- 
takable signs  of  adolescence. 

2.  Standards  of  health  and  physical  fitness  for  specific  employment. 

(a)  Certificates  should  be  refused  permanently  to  all  children  who  have  cer- 
tain specified  defects.  All  such  children  should  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate agency  for  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary. 
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(b)  Certificates  should  be  refused  to  all  children  pending  correction  of  all 
serious  remediable  defects.     Such  children  should  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate medical  agency  for  the  necessary  medical  treatment. 

(c)  All  children  who,  for  any  reason,  show  a  tendency  to  weakness  or  disease 
of  any  organ  should  be  excluded  from  occupations  which  tend  to  aggravate 
that  tendency. 


C.     POINTS  TO  BE  COVERED  AND  METHODS  TO  BE  EMPLO  YED 
IN  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

1.  Item*  for  Inquiry. 

(a)  First  examination  should  include  a  record  of  sex,  race  and  nationality,  age, 
intended  employer  (name  and  address),  intended  occupation  and  industry,  school  grade 
completed,  family  history  of  father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  previous  illness  and  phys- 
ical examination.  The  physical  examination  should  include  the  following: 

Height  Maturity  Nasopharynx 

Weight  Skin  Glands 

Physical  condition  Eyes  Chest,  heart,  lungs 

Nutrition  Ears  Abdomen 

Anaemia  Mouth  Nervous  system 

Summary  of  defects,  as  correctable  and  non-correctable. 

Certificate  should  be  (a)  recommended  after  first  examination,  or  (b)  refused,  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily,  pending  correction  of  specified  defect,  or  (c)  recommended  after 
re-examination  (that  is,  after  correction  of  defect). 

(b)     In  re-examinations  the  same  points  should  be  covered  as  in  the  first 
examination,  and  any  changes  noted  in  detail. 

2.  Record  card  and  instructions  for  use  of  examining  physician. 

The  use  of  a  uniform  record  card  is  recommended  in  order  that  uniformity  may  be 
obtained  in  administration  and  in  statistical  analysis.  Such  a  record  form  is  included  in 
the  report  of  the  committee.  (These  standards  in  full  may  be  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  upon  application.) 


EDUCATION'S  RESPONSIBILin 

More  educational  preparation  for  the  transition  from  school  to  industry 
is  necessary.  Upon  the  training  provided  in  public  education  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  success  with  which  children  are  guided  out  of  the  school 
period  of  semi-dependence  into  the  industrial  period  of  greater  freedom  and 
final  independence  when  they  must  rely  wholly  on  their  own  efforts. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  education's  prime  function  is  that  of  training 
for  citizenship  in  the  complete  sense.  That  this  education  must  contain 
more  elements  which  will  connect  it  with  industrial  life  is  also  generally 
agreed.  When  75%  of  the  children  leave  school  shortly  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  elementary  grades  to  go  to  work,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  a  course 
of  education  which  will  supply  the  essentials  within  these  grades.  Indus- 
trial experts  believe  that  vocational  training  should  not  be  included  in  ele- 
mentary education  except  in  the  broadest  sense,  that  schools  supported  by 
general  taxation  should  not  be  expected  to  supply  specific  training  for  par- 
ticular jobs,  that  being  the  responsibility  of  industry.  But  the  schools  are 
not  alive  to  their  responsibility  in  getting  children  safely  to  work.  Their 
influence  should  not  cease  as  soon  as  the  child  goes  through  the  school  door. 
Authorities  agree  that  partial  supervision  of  the  child  should  continue  until 
the  child  is  18.  His  public  school  education  should  continue  at  least  as  long 
as  that  in  some  form. 

The  problem  of  incorporating  into  the  school  program  a  sufficient  amount 
of  preparation  for  industrial  life,  of  the  right  sort,  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  fundamental  of  the  many  questions  which  educators  must  face.  Of  the 
various  experiments  already  being  tried  out  none  has  as  yet  proved  itself  of 
sufficient  value  to  justify  its  general  use.  The  problem  has  many  angles 
and  requires  considerable  study  and  experimentation.  The  endeavor  of 
the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  to  gather  data  on  the 
subject  and  to  develop  experimentation  in  industrial  training  as  well  as 
in  general  education  is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  the  many  earnest  efforts 
being  made  to  throw  light  on  a  perplexing  but  interesting  problem,  interest- 
ing because  it  is  of  recent  growth  and  is  an  index  of  the  changing  attitude  of 
society  towards  industry.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  general  thought  to 
recognize  that  cultural  education  may  include  knowledge  of  the  industrial 
world  as  well  as  of  the  world  of  letters  and  of  science. 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  easily.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of 
a  health  survey  to  make  specific  recommendations  as  to  how  it  shall  be  done, 
whether  by  more  vocational  training  of  a  general  nature  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum, whether  trade  apprenticeship  hi  industry,  or  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1917,  has  been  a  great  incentive  to 
the  organization  of  some  sort  of  vocational  education  in  all  of  the  states  of 
the  country.  The  local  Board  of  Education  or  the  Ohio  state  educational 
authorities  should  give  this  subject  careful  consideration  in  the  near  future 
and  make  more  adequate  provision  for  industrial  training  in  the  school  pro- 
gram than  exists  at  the  present  time. 

One  element  of  training  for  industrial  life  which  should  be  mentioned 
here  is  that  of  health  education.  Education  for  physical  development  and 
health  maintenance  cannot  begin  too  soon.  Knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation  should  be  thoroughly  taught.  For  the  child  entering 
industry  it  is  important  that  he  shall  know  not  only  the  value  of  physical 
and  nervous  energy  and  its  conservation,  but  also  the  particular  health 
hazards  which  he  will  encounter  in  industry.  Trained  to  take  into  account 
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health  considerations  just  as  he  takes  into  account  wages  and  hours  of  work, 
in  determining  the  relative  merits  of  possible  jobs  he  will  have  learned  a 
valuable  lesson,  and  a  most  useful  one.  As  reported  in  the  section  on  Child 
Health  Work  (Part  III.)  there  is  no  systematic  instruction  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation  offered  to  the  school  children  of  Cleveland  at  present.  A  study 
of  the  subject  brings  out  the  necessity  for  such  instruction  for  children  who 
are  going  into  the  greater  freedom  of  the  industrial  world,  while  they  are 
still  children.  Every  possible  measure  which  can  be  taken  to  teach  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves  contributes  towards  their  development  into 
healthy  adults.  The  Board  of  Education  should  provide  at  once  for  syste- 
matic and  thorough  health  instruction  throughout  the  grammar  grades. 


JUNIOR  VOCATION  DEPARTMENTS 

Nor  is  there  space  in  the  scope  of  a  health  survey  to  do  more  than  indi- 
cate the  problem  of  actual  industrial  placement  of  children  going  to  work 
at  an  early  age.  Sufficient  industrial  training  before  leaving  school  and  care- 
ful selection  of  the  first  jobs  in  industry  are  both  factors  of  influence  hi 
assuring  the  establishment  of  sound  health  in  children  of  this  formative  age. 
Not  only  must  a  child  be  adequately  prepared  and  physically  qualified  to 
go  into  industry;  he  must  also  get  into  the  right  place  where  his  individual 
abilities  have  a  chance  for  expansion.  As  pointed  out  previously  a  child 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  this  unaided.  Many  do  and  eventually  make  a 
success  of  their  work,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  Jthat  every  child  can 
do  so,  nor  to  assume  that  it  is  anything  more  than  chance  when  a  child  does 
by  accident,  marked  inclination,  or  repeated  trials,  land  in  a  job  which  suits 
him  and  offers  opportunity  for  development.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
continuance  during  the  early  years  of  his  employed  life  of  the  supervision 
by  which  a  child  is  guided  through  school  life.  Some  advice  and  individual 
consideration  for  each  child  going  to  work,  given  by  a  person  familiar  with 
the  various  fields  of  work  open  to  children  and  having  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  of  their  desires  and  inclinations,  can  be  of  great  service  in 
effecting  an  early  adjustment  for  the  child  with  industrial  life.  Vocational 
guidance  is  still  in  the  stage  of  experimentation,  being  one  of  the  many  prob- 
lems concerning  children  of  working  age  which  have  only  recently  received 
attention. 

The  whole  problem  of  inducting  children  from  school" into  industry,  which 
has  been  considered  in  this  study  in  its  relation  to  the  establishment  of  sound 
health  in  youth,  can  be  met  by  the  organization  of  Junior  Employment 
Departments.  England  as  long  ago  as  1910  saw  the  possibilities  of  central- 
ization, and  made  provision  for  it  in  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment) 
Act.  For  the  past  five  years  even  more  care  lias  been  given  to  working 
children  than  provided  for  in  this  act.  Children  going  to  work  have  the 
benefit  of  individual  advice  regarding  work,  of  consideration  of  their  physical 
well-being,  of  educational  opportunity  to  train  for  a  vocation  either  before  or 
after  they  begin  work.  It  is  considered  to  the  nation's  intm-st  "that  all 
children  receive  a  good  chance  of  health  and  satisfactory  employment."  In 
England  the  juvenile  labor  exchange  is  under  the  direction  of  the  school. 
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Junior  employment  departments  or  vocational  guidance  bureaus  are 
developing  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  found  likewise  advantageous  to 
have  the  department  closely  connected  with  the  school.  When  the  activities 
for  children  of  this  age  are  closely  related  it  is  possible  to  unify  the  efforts  of 
all  and  to  be  sure  that  all  children  are  kept  track  of,  and  all  information  re- 
garding individual  children  made  use  of.  There  are  numerous  reasons  which 
make  advisable  such  centralization  of  activities. 

In  Cleveland  a  free  public  employment  bureau  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years  under  the  joint  control  of  the  state  and  city  authorities.  This 
bureau  has  conducted  employment  work  for  boys  and  girls  for  some  time. 
The  boys'  work  is  in  a  separate  department.  The  girls'  and  women's  work 
has  been  combined  in  one  department  although  previously  separate.  Careful 
investigation  of  the  work  in  which  young  people  are  employed  and  of  the 
establishments  where  they  are  to  be  sent  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
junior  employment  work. 

The  work  of  this  department  could  probably  be  more  effectively  carried 
on  in  direct  connection  with  the  Board  of  Education  department  which  has 
supervision  of  all  children  going  to  work.  By  such  a  central  organization 
the  process  of  guiding  children  from  school  to  work  would  be  a  continuous 
one,  under  unified  control  and  direction,  making  contradiction  of  purpose 
impossible.  Free  interchange  of  opinion  and  advice  between  those  ascer- 
taining by  examination  the  abilities  of  children  and  those  directing  them 
into  industry  would 'be  possible  and  of  great  value.  All  of  the  data  available, 
relating  to  the  various  phases  of  the  employment  of  children,  would  be  ac- 
cumulated in  one  place  and  their  value  for  research  and  action  be  unequaled. 

Until  such  time  as  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  consolidation  between  the  two 
departments  it  is  recommended  that  their  relations  be  made  as  close  and 
direct  as  possible  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  those  examining  the  child  who 
wishes  to  go  to  work,  may  direct  the  efforts  of  the  employment  bureau  in 
finding  the  child  suitable  employment.  Employment  suited  to  a  child's 
physical  and  mental  abilities  is  essential.  The  degree  of  harmony  attained 
between  a  child  and  his  first  job  has  no  small  influence  in  determining  whether 
he  will  settle  down  and  develop  desirable  work  habits  leading  to  a  well  ori- 
ented character  or  whether  he  is  going  to  be  dissatisfied  in  a  short  time  and 
try  another  job,  drifting  about  until  his  work  habits  become  unsettled  and 
his  character  unstable. 

An  outline  for  such  a  Vocational  Guidance  Department  is  appended.  It 
contains  in  the  plan  of  organization  the  essential  activities  involved  in  deal- 
ing with  the  children  of  working  age,  all  of  which  are  properly 'included  in  a 
department  functioning  under  the  Board  of  Education  in  any  city.  Some 
features  included  have  proved  their  value  in  similar  departments  already 
organized  in  this  country  and  abroad.  A  plan  of  this  character  is  appropri- 
ately a  part  of  this  report  as  it  emphasizes  ou  opinion  that  the  problem 
of  the  child  going  into  industry  is  fundamentally  one  of  health,  and 
in  order  to  protect  his  health  adequately  there  must  be  a  central  bureau 
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which  will  serve  as  a  bridge  for  his  safe  conduct  from  M -liool  into  the  industrial 
world.  Proper  consideration  of  a  child's  physical  abilities  comes  first.  This 
fact  recognized  and  coupled  with  the  other  factors  which  must  be  considered, 
there  is  no  reason  why  children  should  not  benefit  by  their  early  industrial 
experience,  rather  than  be  permanently  handicapped  if  not  wasted  to  society 
by  their  ill-advised  efforts  at  work,  before  they  are  equal  to  it  or  for  which 
they  are  unfitted.  A  careful  organization  of  the  procedure  of  letting  and 
getting  children  to  work  will  give  the  health  questions  the  important  place 
which  they  should  have,  and  will  provide  adequate  machinery  for  continuing 
the  task  of  supervision  of  children  until  they  reach  maturity. 


SUGGESTED  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  A  Ji  M<M<  VOCATION  \i.   Hi  KEAU 
OK  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OK  CLEVELAND 

To  include  boys  15  to  18  and  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age.  This  period  of  years  is  sug- 
gested rather  than  1 5  to  2 1  years,  because  it  is  the  division  made  by  the  State  Child  Labor 
Law  between  children  and  adults.  Also  it  simplifies  the  division  of  children's  and  adults' 
employment  into  two  offices,  which  offices  can  then  be  physically  as  well  as  officially 
separate. 

This  organization  will  include  all  steps  in  the  procedure  of  letting  and  getting  a  child 
to  work,  from  the  time  when  he  is  still  in  school  and  thinking  of  going  to  work,  to  the  time 
when  he  is  well  established  in  suitable  employment. 

/.  School  Connection*. 

1.  Continuous  record  cards  to  be  used,  containing  the  medical,  mental,  scholastic 
and  social  (including  family)  history  of  the  child,  beginning  with  his  first  year  in  school 
and  following  him  through  the  grades  to  the  office  where  he  makes  application  for  a  work 
certificate.     Such  records  have  been  used  with  great  success  in  other  cities. 

2.  Scholarship  fund  for  children  who  otherwise  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  work  be- 
cause of  economic  necessity. 

3.  Vocational  talks  to  children  who  are  thinking  of  leaving  school,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  longer  schooling,  but  also  giving  introductory  information  regarding  indus- 
trial life. 

4.  Published  leaflets  on  occupations  open  to  children,   to  contain    specific  informa- 
tion relative  to  various    occupations  for  the  benefit  of  children  making  ready  to  leave 
school  for  work. 

//.  School  Attendance  and  Illegal  Employment 

The  school  attendance  and  illegal  employment  of  children  of  working  age  must  be 
closely  checked  up  in  order  to  make  certain  that  every  child  going  to  work  does  so  legally 
by  going  through  the  work  certificate  office  where  he  must  undergo  a  medical  examination 
before  receiving  a  work  certificate. 
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In  order  that  all  information  relative  to  children  15  to  18  years  of  age  may  be  utilized, 
the  school  census  records  should  be  available  at  this  office. 

Special  duties  of  one  or  more  of  the  regular  school  attendance  officers  would  be  to 
follow  up  the  school  attendance  of  children  of  this  age,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  State 
Factory  Inspection  Department  regarding  children  at  work,  and  to  follow  up  all  cases  of 
children  whose  certificates  have  been  returned,  to  see  that  they  return  to  school  if  not  at 
work.  Correspondence  has  been  successfully  utilized  to  accomplish  some  of  these  ends. 

///.   Issuance  of  Work  Certificates. 

1.  Establishment  of  birth  and  school  records  in  accordance  with  the  legal  require- 
ments. 

2.  Medical  examinations  for  health  certificates,  as  required  by  law.     The  physician, 
nurses  and  clerks  are  to  make  and  record  medical  examinations  and  follow  up  children 
whose  permits  are  held  up,  until  remediable  defects  are  corrected,  or  are  refused  because  of 
physical  disability.     These  children  must  be  kept  track  of,  to  see  that  they  get  medical 
assistance  when  necessary  or  return  to  school  if  not  allowed  to  be  at  work.      The  school 
medical  record  of  a  child  is  of  service  here.  .     . 

3.  Mental  Tests — At  present  only  marked  subnormality  is  recorded  in  most  offices. 
Intelligence  tests  are  now  used  most  effectively  by  many  large  corporations.     Their  use  in 

•this  department  is  essential  in  aiding  in  the  selection  of  suitable  work    for    normal    as. 
well  as  for  subnormal  children. 

IV.  Vocation  Bureau. 

1.  Continuous  research  in  occupations  open  to  children  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  children  wisely  regarding  work,  and  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  informa- 
tion in  respect  to  the  health  hazards  for  young  people  in  various  types  of  work.     Too 
little  is  known  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time.     Such  information  must  be  available  to 
the  physician  diagnosing  a  child's  physical  capacity  for  employment. 

2.  Placement  and  Guidance — Connects  children  who  have  received  work  certificates 
with  jobs,  and  has  the  advantage  of  all  the  facts  established  by  previous  examinations  as 
to  the  child's  physical  and  mental  qualifications,  for  use  in  vocational  guidance  work. 

V.  Research. 

Through  the  many  contacts  which  this  bureau  would  have,  and  the  large  amount  of 
information  in  its  files,  special  studies  of  related  questions  would  be  of  value,  as  well  as 
periodical  analysis  of  information  in  the  files. 

» 

VI.  Advisory  Committees. 

NOTE — In  the  two  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  field  work  for 
this  report  was  completed,  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  towards  the  formation  of  such  a  bureau.  The  Bureau  of  Attend- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  enlarged  and  its  functions  extended. 
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Records  have  been  established  which  will  carry  the  medical,  social  and  school 
history  of  the  child  from  the  time  when  he  first  enters  school  to  the  date 
when  he  leaves  school  to  apply  for  working  papers.  Vocational  advice  to 
such  children  is  to  be  provided,  and  the  possibility  of  arranging  for  employ- 
ment work  is  being  considered.  Greater  empha>is  ^  }>eing  put  on  a  child's 
physical  status,  ascertained  by  medical  examinations,  as  the  determining 
factor  in  deciding  whether  or  not*he  shall  receive  a  permit  to  work. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

/.   Recommendations  Requiring  Legislation. 

1.  The  Ohio  State  Child  Labor  Law  should  be  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

Age  Requirements — The  employment  of  boys  before  they  are  16  years  of  age  should 
be  forbidden.  Age  and  schooling  certificates  should  be  required  of  all  boys  under  18 
years  of  age  at  work.  This  makes  the  age  requirements  for  boys  and  girls  the  same. 

In  all  cases  in  the  law  where  an  "age  and  schooling  certificate"  is  mentioned  the  law 
should  be  changed  to  read  "age,  schooling  and  health  certificate,"  inasmuch  as  the  health 
certificate  received  by  the  child  going  to  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  certifying  a  child  for  employment. 

2.  The  Ohio  School  Code  should  be  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

Educational  Requirements — Girls  16  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  now  required  to  continue 
school  if  not  employed.  The  law  should  be  amended  to  include  this  requirement  and  to 
make  similar  requirement  for  boys  16  to  18  years  of  age. 

Health  Certificate— The  section  of  the  law  relating  to  a  health  certificate  for  a  child 
going  to  work  should  be  changed.  In  no  case  should  a  child  receive  a  certificate  based  on 
a  previous  record  of  the  child's  health.  A  thorough  medical  examination,  made  by  a 
qualified  physician,  should  be  the  requisite  for  every  health  certificate  issued.  These 
certificates  should  be  issued  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  to  insure 
periodical  examinations  of  children  over  the  two  years  from  16  to  18,  or  while  they  are 
employed  on  a  certificate  basis.  Every  health  certificate  should  be  issued  for  the  specific 
job  for  which  the  child  makes  application  for  a  permit.  There  should  be  included  a  pro- 
vision for  an  adequate  force  of  examiners  and  assistants,  for  the  work  of  examination  and 
necessary  follow  up. 

Pledge  of  Employer — Added  to  this  section  of  the  law  should  be  a  clause  requiring 
that  the  promise  signed  by  the  employer  specify  the  exact  nature  of  the  work  which  the 
child  is  required  or  permitted  to  do. 

Agricultural  Work  and  Domestic  Service  are  not  now  included  by  the  Ohio  Child  Labor 
Law  in  the  occupations  under  its  supervision.  There  should  be  an  age  limitation  of  at  least  12 
for  these  occupations  and  a  limitation  of  hours  of  work,  similar  to  those  limitations  in  hours 
of  work  in  other  occupations.  A  health  certificate  should  be  required  of  every  child. 
Regulation  of  conditions  of  work  may  involve  some  difficulties  needing  the  cooperation 
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of  other  agencies.     Examinations  for  health  certificates  can  be  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  other  occupations  by  the  existing  machinery  without  great  difficulty. 

3.  The  City  Ordinance  regulating  street  trades  should  be  enforced,  pending  the 
inclusion  of  these  trades  in  the  State  Child  Labor  Law.  Certificates  to  boys  to  engage  in 
this  work  and  badges  to  be  worn  by  them  while  at  work,  as  specified  in  the  ordinance,' 
should  be  received  from  the  work  certificate  office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  where  each 
boy  will  receive  a  medical  examination  showing  him  to  be  physically  fit  for"  this  kind  of 
work,  before  he  can  receive  a  permit. 

//.  Recommendations  re  Existing  Departments,  State  or  Local. 

1 .  Enforcement  of  the  State  Child  Labor  Law  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  Ohio.     The  law  is  not  at  the  present  time  adequately  enforced.     Methods 
of  work  should  be  improved  and  the  personnel  for  inspection  increased,  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  illegal  employment  of  children,  the  extent  of  which  the  findings  of  this  study 
indicate. 

2.  Enforcement  of  the  State  School  L  a>a  is  similarly  inadequate.     It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education.     The  number  of  School  Attendance  officers  should  be  in- 
creased   and    the    organization  of  the  Attendance  department  and  the  Work  Certificate 
Office  revised.     The  School  Census  maintained  by  another  department  of  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  more  closely  related  to  the  department  of  Attendance,  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  checking  up  on  the  attendance  of  children,  and  especially  those  of  working  age. 

3.  Medical  Examination  for  Work  Certificates — The  present  organization  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  of  the  Board  of  Education.     It  needs 
to  be  considerably  expanded  and  its  working  force  increased.     Health  standards  for  chil- 
dren going  into  industry  should  be  formulated,  patterned  after  those  soon  to  be  issued  by 
the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  Committee  on  Health  Standards  for  Children  in  Industry. 
One  of  it's  functions,  still  to  be  developed,  should  be  sufficient  contact  with  the  industrial 
field  to  assure  familiarity  with  the  jobs  open  to  children,  in  order  that  the  examining 
physicians  may  be  able  to  decide  intelligently  as  to  the  desirability  of  different  kinds  of 
work  for  the  various  children  examined. 

4.  Mental  Examinations  for  Work  Certificates — There  is  at  present  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  mental  capacities  of  children  wishing  to  go  to  work,  other  than  the  school 
record,  which  is  too  brief  to  furnish  any  information  except  the  fact  that  the  child  has 
completed  the  required  school  grade,  except  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  been  known 
in  school  as  markedly  subnormal.     There  should  be  in  close  relation  to  the  work  of  medical 
examination  for  health  certificates  facilities  by  which  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
mental  capacities  of  children  wishing  to  work,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  employ- 
ment for  them. 

* 

5.  Educational  Training — More  educational  preparation  for  the  transition  from  school 
to  industry  is  necessary.    It  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  health  survey  to  make  specific 
recommendations  as  to  how  this  shall  be  done,  but  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  State 
educational  authorities  should  give  this  question  careful  consideration  in  the  near  future, 
and  make  provision  for  more  effective  industrial  education.     In  particular  the  Board  of 
Education  should  provide  at  once  for  systematic  and  thorough  health  instruction  in  the 
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grammar  grades.  Knowledge  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  is  essential  to  the 
child  entering  industry  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  health  hazards  which 
he  will  encounter  in  industry. 

6.  Junior  Employment — The  junior  employment  work  at  present  under  the  direction 
of  the  Public  Employment  Bureau  should  be  carried  on  in  more  direct  connection  with 
that  department  of  the  Board  of  Education  having  supervision  of  all  children  going  to 
work,  in  order  to  have  unified  control  and  direction,  making  contradiction  of  purpose 
impossible.     Until  such  time  as  it  is  possible  to  effect  this  consolidation  it  is  recommended 
that  the  relation  between  the  departments  be  made  close  and  direct,  in  order  that  the 
opinion  of  those  examining  a  child  applying  for  a  work  certificate  may  direct  the  efforts  of 
the  employment  bureau  in  finding  suitable  employment  for  the  child. 

7.  Attendance  Department — Plans  have  been  made  recently  to  enlarge  and  extend  the 
functions  of  the  Attendance  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education.     Sufficient  promi- 
nence should  be  given  to  the  medical  and  mental  examinations  in  all  questions  relating 
to  the  issuance  of  work  certificates  and  to  vocational  guidance,  as  the  medical  and  mental 
examinations,  properly  conducted,  give  unequalcd  opportunity  to  make  adjustment  be- 
tween the  law  and  individual  variation  in  capacity  and  physical  development.     More  de- 
pendence should  be  placed  on  the  results  of  careful  examinations  of  children  in  deciding 
as  to  their  employment  in  various  occupations,  thus  lessening  hardship  or  unfairness  in 
individual  cases. 
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TABLE  I. 

Classification  of  1,521  Industrial  Organizations  by  Size  Groups 

Including  Employes 


Group  by  Size  of 
Organization 

1  ,  000  and  over  . 

Number  of 
Organizations 

39 

Per  Cent  of  All 
Organiza- 
tions 

2    56 

Number  of 
Employes 
in  Group 

84,359 

Per  Cent  of 
All  Employes 
All  Groups 

42  98 

Average 
Number 
Employes 
per  Organ- 
ization 

2    163   0 

500  and  over  . 

80 

5    25 

112,535 

57  34 

1  406  6 

400  and  over  . 

100 

6  57 

121,362 

61  84 

1  213  6 

300  and  over    . 

134 

8  80 

132.802 

67  67 

991  0 

200  and  over  ..  . 

182 

11.96 

144,564 

73  66 

794  2 

100  and  over  ... 

294 

19  32 

155,246 

79  10 

528  0 

1  and  over  

1,521 

100  00 

196,246 

100  00 

129  0 

Less  than  1  ,  000  

1,482 

97.44 

111,887 

57  02 

75  4 

Less  than      500  

1,441 

94.75 

83,711 

42  66 

58  0 

Less  than      400  

1,421 

93.43 

74,884 

38  16 

52  6 

Less  than      300  

1,387 

91.20 

63,444 

32  33 

45  7 

Less  than      200  

1,339 

88.04 

51,682 

26  34 

38  5 

Less  than      100  

1,227 

80.68 

41,000 

20  90 

33  4 

1  ,  000  and  over  

39 

2.56 

84,359 

42  98 

2  163  0 

500  to  1,000  

41 

2.69 

28,176 

14  36 

687  2 

400  to      500  

20 

1.32 

8,827 

4  50 

441  3 

300  to      400  

34 

2.23 

11,440 

5  83 

336  4 

200  to      300  

48 

3.16 

11,762 

5  99 

245  0 

100  to      200  

112 

7.36 

10,682 

5.44 

95  3 

1  to      100 

1,227 

80  68 

41,000 

20  90 

33  4 

Totals 


1,521 


100.00 

TABLE  II. 


196,246 


100.00 


Medical  Service  in  Industrial  Organizations 


Group  by  Size  of 
Organizations 


Total  Number 

Number  Organ. 
Organ.          with 

in  Medical 

Group  Service 


Total 
Number 


Total 
Number 


Employes    Employes 

in  Recyg. 

Group          Service 


Per  Per 

Cent          Cent 
Organ.      Emps. 


129.0 


Group 
Served 


Group 
Served 


1 , 000  and  over. 

500  to  1,000.. 

200  to      500.. 

1  to      200. 


39 

41 

102 

1,339 


32 

30 

7 

3 


84,359 
28,176 
32,029 
51,682 


72,196 

20,786 

2,118 

365 


82.05  85.58 

73.17  73.77 

6.86  6.61 

0.22  0.70 


Per 
Cent 

Emps. 

Served 
of  All 

Emps. 

36.78 

10.59 

1.07 

0.18 


Per 
Cent 

Organ. 

Served 
of  All 

Organ 

2.10 
1.97 
0.46 
0/20 


Totals ..  1,521 


72         196,246     95,465       4.73     48.64     48.64     4.73 


1  ,  000  and  over 

39 

32 

84,359  72,196  82.05  85.58  36.78  2.10 

500  and  over  

80 

62 

112,535  92,982  77.50  82.62  47.37  4.07 

200  and  over 

182 

69 

144,564  95,100  37.91  65.78  48.45  4.53 

1  and  over.. 

..  1.521 

72 

196.246  95.465   4.73  48.64  48.64  4.73 
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TABLE  III. 
Personnel  of  Medical  Departments 


Group  by  Size  of 
Organization 

1 ,000  and  over 

500  to  1,000 
200    to    500 
1     to 

Totals 72 


Number  No.  of   No.  of   No.  of    No.  of   No.  of    No.  of 

Organ.       Number  of    No.  of     Full-      Part-      Phym.     Trad.      Prac.      Cleri- 


with   Med.     Employe* 
Service            Served 

Ind. 
Diip. 

Time 
Phy». 

Time 
Phyt. 

on 

Call 

Nurmci 

Nurses 

cal 
Perm. 

•  32 
i  30 

72, 
20, 
2, 

196 
786 
118 
365 

53 
30 
7 
3 

6 
1 
0 
0 

41 
16 
4 
1 

8 
8 
1 
1 

69 
18 
6 
0 

12 
7 
0 
1 

14 
0 
0 
0 

1  7 

)  3 

95,465         93 


62 


18         93 


20 


14 


TABLE  IV. 
Administrative  Relations  of  Fifty-six  Medical  Departments 


Group  by  Size  of 
Organizations 

1,000  and  over 

500  to  1,000 

200    to     500 

1     to     200... 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  RESPONSIBLE  TO 
Administration          Production  Employment  Claims 


Totals 


7 
8 
1 
2 

18 


5 
5 
0 
0 

10 


15 
8 
3 

0 

26 


Total 

29 
21 

4 
2 

56 


TABLE  V. 
Medical  Service  in  Mercantile  Establishments  and  in  Public  Utilities 


No. 

No. 

Eat  iih 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

with 

with 

Dis- 

Em- 

Full 

Part- 

Phys. 

Trnd. 

Prac. 

Vistg. 

Medical 

pen- 

ployr* 

Time 

Time 

on 

Nurses 

Nurse* 

Nurs- 

Service 

saries 

Served 

Phys. 

Phys. 

Call 

ing 

Mercantile     .  . 

6 

6 

9,107 

1 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

Public  Util. 

6 

7 

13,302 

0 

7 

1 

6 

1 

2 

Totals. 


12 


13         22,409 


10 


11 
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TABLE  VI. 

Accident  Frequency  and   Severity  Rates  for  Cuyahoga   County 

Based  Upon  Ohio  Industrial  Commission  Report  for 

July  to  December,  1914 

For  six  months  period: 

Accidents  causing  death „ 44 

Accidents  causing  permanent  partial  disability 330 

Accidents  causing  disability  over  seven  days 3 , 892 

Accidents  causing  disability  two  to  seven  days..._ 4,571 

Time  Loss: 

Cases  fatal  (6,000  days  each) , 264,000  days 

Permanent  partial  disability „ 52,127  days 

Temporary  disability,  over  seven  days 103,976  days 

Temporary  disability,  under  seven  days 9 , 199  days 


Total  time  loss,  all  accidents,  six  months 429,302  days 

Accepting  estimate  of  Bulletin  9  (1915),  Industrial  Commission,  employes  in  industry 
numbered  185,000. 

Estimated  number  reportable  accidents  annually 17,344 

Frequency  rate  (number  per  1,000  full-time  workers) •     93 .7 

Estimated  number  days  lost  per  year : 858,604 

Severity  rate  (  days  lost  per  worker  per  year) 4.53 


TABLE  VII. 

Accident  Frequency  and  Severity  Rates  for  Groups  of  Operatives 
Employed  Within  Selected  Areas 

Based  Upon  Reports  Furnished  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  Covering 
the  Period  of  June  1st  to  November  30th,  1919 

Accidents  During  Six  Months 

Number                           7  Days           More  Estimated                                Estimated  Sever  - 

of                                   and                than  Yearly  Freq.               Yearly  ity 

Group          Employes       Fatal           Less             7  Days  Total  Rate            Time  Loss  Rate 

I.  24,298  3  905  215  2,246  92.4  33,927         1.3 

II.  19,600  6         2,147  520  5,346         276.3  74,345         3.7 

III.  10,193  2         1,371  287  3,320         325.7  33,945         3.3 


Totals       54,091         11         4,423         1,022         10,912         201.7         142,217         2.6 

Time  losses  were  estimated  by  reckoning  a  fatal  accident  as  equivalent   to  6,000  days. 

Employing  average  values  previously  published  by  the  Industrial  Commission,  tem- 
porary disability  of  seven  days  or  less  was  reckoned  at  2.1  days;  temporary  disability  of 
more  than  seven  days,  at  28.2  days. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Comparative  Accident  Frequency  and  Severity  Rates  in  the  Con- 
struction and  Metal  Trades 

Based  Upon  Statistics  Published  by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  for 
Cuyahoga  County,  July  to  December,  1914 

Construction  Metal 

Trade*  Trade* 

Number  of  employes _ „ _ 20,000  72,900 

Accidents  (6  months): 

Fatal „ 19  10 

Permanent  partial  disability 30  71 

Temporary  disability _ 1,393  3,825 

Total  number  accidents. _ 1,442  3,906 

Accidents  (calculated  for  one  year) „ 2,884  7,812 

Accident  frequency  rate 144.2  107.1 

Corrected  for  assumed  10-hour  day,  200-day  year 216.3 

Corrected  for  assumed  8-hour  day,  200-day  year 270.3 

Calculated  time  loss,  days  per  year 290,868       246,858 

Accident  severity  rate „ „: 14.5  3.38 

Corrected  for  assumed  10-hour  day,  200-day  year 21 .0 

Corrected  for  assumed  8-hour  day,  200-day  year 27.2 

The  corrections  above  noted  are  made  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  many  workers 
in  the  construction  trades  do  not  work  a  3,000-hour  year,  which  is  the  normal  basis  of 
computation  of  frequency  and  severity  rates. 

The  time  losses  given  in  this  table  were  calculated  from  those  published  by  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  with  the  exception  of  allowances  for  fatal  accidents,  which  were  reckoned 
as  each  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  6,000  days. 
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TABLE  IX. 

Classification  of  79  establishments  employing  women,   presenting  numbers  of 

various  establishments,  numbers  of  women  therein  employed, 

and  group  totals. 


E 
Group 

Industrial 

No.  of 

.stablish- 
ments 

23 
11 
7 
6 
3 
2 
5 

Group                         Nature  of 
Total                    Group  Members 

Metal  Trades 

No.  of 

Female 
Employe* 

3,691 
4,642 
2,700 
371 
220 
375 
614 

Group 
Total 

Knitting  and  Textile 

12,613 

Garment  Trades       „  

Candy  Factories      

Paper  Box  Factories  _. 
Tobacco  Factories  
57         Miscellaneous  

Mercantile  „  

7 

7         Department  Stores.  



6,730 

Personal  Service  

6 
3 
2 

Laundries  i  

505 
708 
245 

1,458 

Hotels  

1  1         Restaurants 

Public  Utilities.  

2 
2 

Telephone  Companies  
4        Telegraph  Companies  

1,675 
430 

2,105 

Totals. 
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TABLE  XII. 

Classification  of  starting  weekly  wage  rates  for  women  in  55  industrial 
establishments  employing  women. 


Group                      1 

Metal  

12-13 

3oll.,rs 

13-14 
Dollar* 

1 

14-15 

Dollar. 

7 

15-16 
Dollar* 

6 

16-17 
Dollar* 

5 

17-17.50 
Dollar*       Total* 

2             21 

Knitting  and  Textile.. 
Garment.  

4 
1 

2 

2 
5 

2 
1 

1 

11 
7 

Candy 

4 

2 

6 

Miscellaneous  

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10  • 

Totals.... 

8 

8 

16 

11 

10 

2             55 

TABLE  XIII. 


Classification  of  luncheon  facilities  in  56  industrial  establishments 
employing  women. 


Group 

Metal 

Knitting  and  Textile.. ... 

Garment . 

Candy 

Miscellaneous 


Lunchroom  Selling 

Supplementary 
Cafeteria  Lun<-h 


11 

5 
3 
2 
2 


Lunchroom 
Only 

No 
Lunchroom 
U*ed 

7 

2 

3 

3 

3 

.... 

2 

1 

8 

Total* 

23 

11 

7 

5 

10 


Totals 


23 


23 


56 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Classification  of  33  industrial  establishments  employing  women  and   having 

centralized  employment  service,  by  size-groups  based  on  total 

number  of  employes. 


Group 
Metal  

1,000  and 
Over 

6 

500  to  1,000 

3 

200  to  500 
6 

1  to  200 
1 

Totals 
16 

Knitting  and  Textile  
Garment...  

1 
0 

3 

5 

0 
1 

0 
1 

4 

7 

Candy 

o 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Miscellaneous  .  . 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Totals... 


11 


33 


TABLE  XV. 

Classification  of  23  industrial  establishments  employing  supervisory  women, 
by  size-groups  based  on  total  number  of  employes. 


Group 

Metal  

1,000  and 
Over 

4 

500  to  1,000 
0 

200  to  500 

3 

1  to  200 
0 

Totals 
7 

Knitting  and  Textile  „. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

Garment 

0 

5 

o 

1 

6 

Candy                 

o 

0 

1 

3 

4 

Miscellaneous  

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Totals.... 


23 
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TABLE  XVII. 
Number  of  Children  at  Work,  By  Age  and  Sex 

From  the  Work  Certificate  Records,  September,  1918  to  September,  1919 

Permits  Vacation  Total 

September,  1918  to  Permits  Number 

June,  1919  June-September,  1919  ML  at  Work 

Boys _ 1,444  581  2,025 

Girls.... 2,057  546  2,603 


Total _ 3,501  1,127  4,628 


TABLE  XVIII. 
Number  of  Children  at  Work,  By~Age  and  [Sex 

From  the  Records  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  1919 

Clerical  Wage  Sales  Total 

Workers  Earners  People  Workers 

Boys 617  2,248  92  2,957 

Girls....  573  1,416  83  2,072 


Total... 1,190  3,664  175  5,029 


TABLE  XIX. 
Comparison  of  Tables  16-18  for  Number  of  Children  at^Work 

Work  Certificate  Ind.  Commission 

Records. «  4 
Ages  15-18       . 

Boys 9,068  1,444  2,957 

(15-18) 

Girls 6,778  2,057  2,072 

(16-18) 

Total 15,846  3,501  5,029 


School  Census 
Ages  15-18 

9,068 

Records. 
Ages  15-16  and 
16-18 

1,444 

(15-18) 
6,778 

(15-16) 
2,057 

(16-18) 

(16-18) 
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TABLE  XX. 

Occupations  Employing  Children  Under  18,  By  Age  and  Sex 
Analysis  of  Records  of  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  1919 


Construc- 
tion 


Boys  — 

Clerical  Workers.-  ......... 

Wage  Earners  ................ 

Salespeople  .  ......  „  ........... 

Total.™ 


Girls- 
Bookkeepers 

Wage  Earners 
Salespeople.- 


Total.__ 


15 

67 

1 

83 


12 


12 


Total- 
Clerical  Workers 27 

Wage  Earners......... 67 

Salespeople 1 


Manufac- 
turing 

309 

1,778 

3 

2,090 


205 

688 

6 


Grand  Total 


95 


899 


514 

2,466 

9 

2,989 


Service 

116 

56 


172 


92 
43 


135 


208 
99 


307 


Trade, 
Retail  and 
Wholesale 


157 

316 

88 

561 


187 

299 

77 


563 


344 
615 
165 

1,124 


Telephone 

and 
Telegraph 


20 
31 


51 


77 

386 


463 


97 
417 


514 


Total 

617 

2,248 

92 

2.957 


573 

1,416 

83 

2.072 


1,190 

3,664 

175 

5,029 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Number  Employed  of  Each  Group  by  Sex 


Girls..... 


Clerical  Worker* 
No.          Per  Cent 

Wage  Earner* 
No.            PerCent 

Sale*  People 
No.         Per  Cent 

Total 
No.        Per  Cert 

617 

573 

20.9% 
27.6% 

2,248 
1,416 

76.0% 
68.4% 

92 
83 

3.1% 
4.0% 

2,957 
2,072 

100% 
100% 

Total......  1,190       23.7%         3,664         72.8%       175         3.5%         5,029       100% 
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TABLE    XXI. 

Distribution  of  Children  in  All  Occupations  and  in  Leading  Manu- 
factures for  1915  and  1919 

From  the  Records  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio,  1915  and  1919 

Boys  Girls 

Occupation  1915  1919  1915  1919 

Construction : 58/83  0  12 

Manufacturing 1,638             2,090  859  899 

Service 37                 172  6  135 

Trade,  Retail  and  Wholesale 323                 561  299  563 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Work 44                   51  35  463 


Total... 2,100  2,957  1,199  2,072 

Boys  Girls 

Leading  Manufacturers  1915  1919  1915  1919 

Autos  and  Auto  Parts 66  120  53  18 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Etc 44  76  6  3 

Clothing,  Men's  and  Women's 26  37  286  115 

Confectionery 8  0  32  76 

Copper,  Tin,  Etc 76  61  0  19 

Electrical  Machinery 71  277  14  53 

Foundry  and  Machine  Shop  Products....  200  334  12  53 

Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 24  96  23  187 

Hosiery  and  Knit  Goods 36  15  121  29 

Printing  and  Publishing 202  242  26  81 

Sewing  Machines 0  160  0  10 

Steel  Works  and  Rolling  Mills 76  4  0  0 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 20  1  7  42 

Total...  849  1,423  580     •  686 
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TABLE  XXII. 
Weekly  Wage  Rates  for  Children  By  Occupation  and  Sex 

From  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Ohio  for  1919 


c 

Weekly  Wage* 

Under  $5.00— 

Boys 

instruc- 
tion 

0 

Manufac- 
turing 

20 

Service 
4 

Retail  and 
Wholesale 

29 

and 
Telegraph 

1 

Total 

54 

Total 

Girls  „ 

0 

2 

2 

17 

0 

21 

75 

$5.00-$6.00— 
Boys  

1 

13 

3 

23 

1 

41 

Girls  

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

6 

47 

$6.00-$7.00— 
Boys  

7 

8 

5 

35 

2 

57 

Girls  

1 

1 

5 

24 

0 

31 

88 

$7.00-$8.00— 
Boys    . 

5 

31 

11 

19 

5 

71 

Girls    

0 

14 

7 

8 

0 

29 

100 

$8.00-$10.00  — 
Bovs 

34 

87 

23 

74 

11 

229 

Girls  _ 

0 

47 

9 

49 

4 

109 

338 

$10.00-$12.00— 
Bovs 

14 

268 

43 

109 

12 

446 

Girls        

1 

201 

40 

177 

328 

747 

1,193 

$12.00-$!  5.00— 
Boys  
Girls          

11 
5 

567 
371 

49 
33 

138 

172 

10 
86 

775 
667 

1,442 

$15.00-$!  8.00— 
Bovs 

4 

473 

16 

87 

6 

586 

Girls             

2 

178 

14 

83 

20 

297 

883 

$18.00-$21.00— 
Bovs 

2 

424 

19 

40 

0 

485 

Girls       

1 

57 

14 

23 

8 

103 

588 

$21.00-$25.00— 
Boys 

3 

154 

0 

4 

2 

163 

Girls 

1 

18 

5 

7 

10 

41 

204 

$25.00-$30.00— 
Bovs 

1 

42 

0 

0 

1 

44 

Girls          

0 

6 

2 

1 

5 

14 

58 

$30.00-$35.00— 

Bovs 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

8 

Girls                

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

5 

13 

Total..._ 

95 

2.989 

307 

1.124 

514 

5,029 

5,029 
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TABLE  XXIII.  A 


School  Grade 

Age 

I.         II. 

III.       IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Tota 

6 

4 

4 

7 

1           3 



4 

8 

6 

2 

8 

9 

2 

2 

4 

10 

1 

2           5 

4 

12 

11 

1 

2           5 

12 

1 

21 

12 

(Special   2) 

.... 

10 

5 

17 

13 

(Special  6) 

2 

5 

12 

25 

14 



....                  

2 

1 

3 

15 

„„                .... 

«...                  .... 

1 

1 

2 

Mental  Capacity 
Good    Fair     Poor    Total 


1 
2 
3 
3 
7 

11 
9 
8 


4 
1 
3 
5 
5 
11 


4 

4 

8 

4 

12 

21 

17 

25 

3 

2 


Total 


11 


10 


10         34 


20       100 


44         31 


25       100 


TABLE  XXIII.  B 

Analysis  of  Records  of  100  Newsboys,  Continued,  Showing  Age, 
Health  and  Hours  of  Work  at  Night 


Health 

Age 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Total 

6 

3 

_.. 

1 

4 

7 

.... 

1 

3 

4 

8 

4 

1 

3 

8 

9 

1 

1 

2 

4 

10 

6 

2 

4 

12 

11 

8 

3 

10 

21 

12 

8 

4 

5 

17 

13 

17 

3 

5 

25 

14 

3 





3 

15 

1 

1 

2 

Work  Till  Night 
6789 


2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
9 
9 
12 
1 


1 


10      Total 


Total      51'         15         34       100 


19         40 


14         14 


100 
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THE  CLEVELAND  HOSPITAL  AND  HEALTH  SURVEY 

REPORT 
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